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EVENTS OF THE WEEK 


HE conference between the employers’ and 
operatives’ organizations in the cotton trade to 
consider the extraordinary reports submitted by 


the former took place on Tuesday. The operatives 
took the obvious line of arguing that, before any 





proposal regarding hours or wages could be considered, 
a searching inquiry must be held into the causes of the 
present plight of the industry, and they suggested that 
the Government should be asked to set up a Statutory 


Committee with full powers to obtain all relevant 
information. Nothing is likely to come of the sugges- 
tion of a Statutory Committee, which would be highly 
unpalatable to the employers, but the employers are 
hardly in a position to resist a joint inquiry into all the 
various matters vaguely touched on in their reports. 
Indeed, it would appear—though there is some con- 
fusion on the point—that it has already been agreed to 
set up a joint committee for the purpose. It would 
seem inevitable that such discussions must be lengthy, 
and that their main effect must be to bring into promin- 
ence the fact that the employers, while admitting 
defects in the organization of the industry, have no 
remedies of any sort to suggest. In short, the admis- 
sions in the employers’ reports put the operatives in 
a strong position for refusing to discuss hours and 
wages except as an integral part of a reorganization of 
the industry. Doubts, moreover, are now widespread 
among the employers as to the wisdom of their policy, 
so that it is possible that under cover of a prolonged 
inquiry, they may retreat from a position which they 
should never have taken up. 
* 7 * 

Signs are not wanting that industrial relations in 
many industries are to be tested by strains and stresses 
which will need large quantities of the emulsion of 
co-operation. In addition to the critical position in the 
coal mining and cotton industries, it must be remem- 
bered that the wool textile industry has been entirely 
without any collective agreement as to wages and hours 
since November, and, though there have so far been 
none of the frontier incidents which might have been 
expected in such circumstances, this has been due 
mainly to the small improvement of trade which has 
been proceeding. This improvement may develop 
satisfactorily, but, on the other hand, it may not, and, 
if there is a relapse, it is pretty certain that the demand 
for a wage reduction will be revived. Since last week 
the same position has come about in the textile dyeing 
trade, three months’ notice to terminate the 1923 
agreement having expired. Though this notice was 
given by the operatives, it is more likely that the 
employers will take action first, but so far they are 
holding their hand. These disputes will hang together, 
and so, to some extent, will the prospective actions of 
the trade unions in the shipbuilding and engineering 
industries. The shipbuilding unions have already 
formally revived their demand for a wage increase of 
ten shillings per week, which was first advanced in 
1925, and they are meeting the employers at the end of 
this month. For the moment the engineering unions 
cannot make a_ definite application, as, when they 
obtained the advance of two shillings to time-workers 
last August it agreed that should be 
stabilized for six months. The unions, however, are 
meeting together in the near future to make their 
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plans, and there is little doubt that a substantial 
increase in wages will be demanded at the earliest 
possible moment. 

* . _ 

The Cabinet met on Wednesday for the first time 
this year, and it is understood that the work of the 
coming session was under consideration. It can hardly 
have been a very cheerful gathering. The policy of 
putting off the evil day, which has hitherto been per- 
sistently pursued by the Government, has the disad- 
vantage that the day, when it comes, is very evil. In 
this last session of the present Parliament Ministers 
are pledged up to the hilt to extend the franchise to 
women at the age of twenty-one, to give long-term 
credits to farmers, to put through a new Factories Act, 
to do something about Poor Law Reform, and some- 
thing about the House of Lords. The extension of the 
franchise is very unpopular in the Tory Party; the 
joint stock banks do not take kindly to the Govern- 
ment’s scheme for agricultural credits; the Factories 
Bill is violently opposed by a large section of Tory 
industrialists ; the Poor Law question (which is bound 
to come up in some form, since the Metropolitan Com- 
mon Poor Law Fund Act expires this year) raises many 
thorny issues; and the Government has already burnt 
its fingers badly over the House of Lords. It is not 
surprising that there are persistent rumours of an early 
General Election, but Mr. Baldwin can hardly dissolve 
Parliament before attempting to redeem at least some 
of these pledges. 

7 * 

The resignation of Sir Burton Chadwick from the 
Parliamentary Secretaryship of the Board of Trade will 
be received with satisfaction by many critics of the 
present Ministerial regime in that Department. In his 
letter to the Prime Minister, Sir Burton gives as one 
reason for resigning that 


‘‘ I feel it my duty to make room for a younger man 
who, given his start as an under-secretary at an earlier 
age, should prove to be a source of strength to the 


Conservative Party in the future.”’ 
This ** generous and public-spirited offer ’’ is accepted 
by Mr. Baldwin as ** team work of a very high order,”’ 
and Mr. H. G. Williams has been appointed to the 
vacant office. At the same time Colonel G. R. Lane- 
Fox resigns the Secretaryship for Mines, to take up his 
duties as a member of the Indian Statutory Commis- 
sion. Thus another of the threatened Departments sur- 
vives to change its Ministerial head, the Department of 
Overseas Trade having recently exchanged Mr. A. M. 
Samuel for Mr. D. H. Hacking. Commodore H. 
Douglas King is the new Secretary for Mines, and Mr. 
Duff Cooper becomes Financial Secretary, War Office, 
in succession to Commodore King. The Times has yet 
to reveal whether it is satisfied with the results of the 
** overhaul ”’ which it has so long demanded. 
* « * 


The Second Report of the Select Committee on 
Estimates devotes a good deal of space to Admiralty 
expenditure, especially in connection with the Naval 
Staff. A staff in peace time is always open to criti- 
cism. It is essential that the staff shall at all times 
be free of administrative work; for it exists to plan 
and organize operations, actual or possible, and to 
investigate problems of strategy and tactics. Much of 
its peace-time work is thus of a purely precautionary 
character, and it is extraordinarily difficult to balance 
demands for economy with the legitimate requirements 
of a skeleton organization. The Committee have not 
revived the view so frequently expressed by old 
admirals, that no staff is necessary ; but they are clearly 
»f opinion that there is room for considerable economies 
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both in the Naval Staff and in the technical and 
administrative branches of the Admiralty. Their main 
criticisms are of excessive subdivision, leading to 
redundant appointments, and of duplication in the 
work carried on by the naval and civilian staffs of the 
various departments. It appears that the Board have 
recently appointed a committee to report on possible 
economies, and the Select Committee are awaiting the 
results of this investigation before making recom- 
mendations on their own account. It is to be hoped 
that they will not be satisfied by any scheme that does 
not promise a substantial saving. 
* * * 

A reliable forecast of the Admiralty estimates for 
1928-9 states that only two cruisers are to be laid down, 
making a total of three cruisers in the current and 
coming financial years, as against six contemplated by 
the five years’ programme. The Cabinet’s decision, 
which is attributed to the influence of the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer, involves a saving of about 
£6,000,000. Little of this will appear in the present 
year’s budget, but a considerable reduction of expen- 
diture is expected in 1929-30. This, however, is some- 
what cold comfort when it is remembered that, under 
the Washington Treaty, two battleships may be laid 
down in 1980-1, and, if the replacement is actually car- 
ried out, it will involve an expenditure of £14,000,000 
or £15,000,000 during the four succeeding years. It 
is very difficult to make any comment on the present 
cuts until we know what policy lies behind them. They 
are welcome indeed if they indicate a determination 
not to be rushed into competition by the new American 
programme; but it is abundantly clear that no substan- 
tial reduction, and no permanent limitation of naval 
expenditure is to be expected in default of international 
agreement, and we should like to be assured that these 
cuts are not intended merely to defer the evil day and 
divert attention from the urgent necessity of repairing 
the failure at Geneva. 

_ * aa 

The opening of the Pan-American Congress at 
Havana was signalized by a speech from President 
Coolidge which was mainly devoted to congratulating 
the Republics of North and South America on the 
example set to the rest of the world by their demo- 
cracy, love of peace, dislike of excessive armaments, and 
freedom from any idea of domination. A passage deal- 
ing with the importance of preserving ‘* Western 
ideals *? and the impossibility of anyone else helping 
in the task may be construed as a side-blow at the 
League of Nations; but apart from this the speech was 
singularly free from anything that could be considered 
as a reference to concrete political problems. There 
was certainly no reference to Nicaragua or to Mexico. 
It will be interesting to see whether the representatives 
of the Latin Republics maintain the same aloofness 
from actualities. The relations between these States 
and their great neighbour have always been difficult. 
In Europe, and even in the League of Nations, the 
jealousies of the Great Powers have given the smaller 
States an opportunity to assert their views. In the 
Pan-American Union the overwhelming strength of the 
United States stands out without a rival or a second. 
It is small wonder that the South American Republics 
have watched with some suspicion the absorption 2f 
Central America into a United States sphere of 
influence, or that they are less inclined than Presideat 
Coolidge to build a wall of isolation between the New 
and the Old World. 

* * * 

Those responsible for drafting the agenda of the 

Conference of Federal German States were well advised 
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to focus attention on practical questions of administra- 
tion and finance, and to leave questions of State 
sovereignty alone. To have invited the smallest of the 
petty sovereignties of the Reich to state its claims to 
sovereign jurisdiction within its borders, would have 
raised a storm of controversy, and would have given the 
Bavarian monarchists an exceptional opportunity. 
Much can be done by amicable discussion and agree- 
ment to pension off some of the most tiresome survivals 
of petty sovereignty in Germany. Even if each State 
and sovereign bailiwick retains its theoretical 
autonomy, uniform systems of collecting inland revenue 
can be introduced by common consent, and the promise 
of Reich assistance, in taking over certain internal 
administrative services, is likely to be welcomed by 
small States with small resources. Reform on these 
lines is, moreover, calculated to win support from the 
wealthy commercial bourgeoisie of the West, who do 
not regard impediments to trade and circulation senti- 
mentally, and at the present moment, the Republican 
parties can do with support from this quarter. 
* * * 


The retirement of Herr Gessler, the German De- 
fence Minister, will be widely regretted both in Ger- 
many and abroad, for he has discharged with great 
honesty and ability a most difficult task. It was his 
duty, as successor to Herr Noske, to make the Reichs- 
wehr a reliable defence force. He had to curb the 
unconstitutional tendencies of a large section of the 
officers; to satisfy the Republican parties that the 
Reichswehr administration was neither controlled nor 
influenced by the powerful and sinister unofficial 
organizations whose activities were brought into the 
limelight by the State trials for treason, and criminal 
trials for political murder. On the other hand, he had 
to set his face firmly against unreasonable interference 
with the Reichswehr by foreign Powers, whilst allaying 
French suspicions of the mobilization arrangements. 
The difficulty of his task was increased by the fact that, 
like all men who steer a middle course, Herr Gessler 
could never be sure what support he would obtain for 
his particular acts, although his general policy was very 
widely approved. He has now broken down under the 
strain of long continued overwork and anxiety, coupled 
with heavy domestic troubles. He will not be easy to 
replace ; but there is no reason to anticipate any serious 
departure from his cautious policy. 

* * 7 


A note in the Pravpa, the organ of Dr. 
Marinkovitch, the Yugoslav Foreign Minister, has now 
definitely and semi-officially confirmed the statement 
that the Agreement between Yugoslavia and Italy has 
been extended for six months, and that this may be 
considered as a preliminary to new negotiations, run- 
ning parallel with the Italo-French conversations. Two 
other statements of interest to students of Balkan 
politics have also appeared recently. In a declaration 
on foreign policy, M. Michalakopoulos, the Greek 
Foreign Minister, spoke sympathetically of the idea of 
a Balkan Locarno, and stated definitely that Greece 
was prepared to discuss the question of facilities in the 
Salonika free zone, at a conference with representatives 
of Yugoslavia, Czechoslovakia, Poland, Roumania, 
Bulgaria, and Hungary. In Sofia, it is stated officially 
that an agreement has been reached between Bulgaria 
and Roumania which embodies a concession by 
Roumania on a reparations question, and is regarded 
as a distinct step towards a Roumanian-Bulgarian 
rapprochement. 

* * * 

On Wednesday, the Lord Chief Justice passed sen- 

tence of ten years’ penal servitude upon McCartney, a 
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Scotsman, aged twenty-nine, who has had an extremely 
adventurous life, and Hansen, a German, aged twenty- 
four, for endeavouring to obtain secret information for 
the benefit of Soviet Russia. There is no reason to 
doubt that both men were employed by an organization 
of spies, or that they have been justly sentenced. The 
doubt which is forcibly suggested by nearly every case 
of the kind is whether the results obtained by espionage 
are of sufficient value to justify the elaborate and costly 
mechanism employed for the purpose. From the nature 
of the case it is impossible to scrutinize Secret Service 
expenditure in the way that other State enterprises are 
scrutinized, and it is only too likely that considerable 
sums of money are wasted on fruitless efforts to obtain 
information of no real importance. In this particular 
case, McCartney seems to have been paid £600 a year, 
and Hansen probably more, without any benefit accru- 
ing to their employers. Espionage will no doubt con- 
tinue to be practised so long as international suspicion 
remains the powerful force that it now is. But it 
would be a wise economy to cut it down to the smallest 
possible dimensions. 


* * * 


A Conference was held at the Ministry of Health 
on Monday to consider what steps should be taken to 
avert a repetition of the flood disaster in London. It 
was rather a pitiful affair. Sir Kingsley Wood presided, 
and, one after another, representatives of the London 
County Council, the Port of London Authority, the 
Thames Conservancy, and the various Borough Authori- 
ties arose, expressed his sympathy with the sufferers, 
and explained that the duties devolving upon the body 
for which he spoke had been faithfully carried out. 
Alderman Smith, M.P., of Bermondsey, pointed out, 
however, that there is a delay of seventy-one minutes 
between high tide at the Isle of Dogs and at Tedding- 
ton, and suggested that this should have allowed time 
for warning to be given. Nobody seems to have replied 
to this criticism, but a small sub-committee was 
appointed to consider all suggestions, and the Confer- 
ence will meet again when the sub-committee has re- 
ported. In opening the Conference Sir Kingsley Wood 
said that the position of London itself was first being 
examined, but they did not forget or desire to neglect 
other districts, and the Ministry’s Engineering Inspec- 
tors were making a special investigation. This is a 
welcome statement, so far as it goes, for the unprece- 
dented misfortune of London should not be allowed, as 
we remarked last week, to distract attention from the 
annual flooding of the Thames Valley. 


* * * 


London is within seven weeks of the triennial elec- 
tions for the County Council, which take place on 
March 8th. For the first time in the history of the 
L.C.C. these elections will be fought by Liberals as 
Liberals ; for the Progressive Party, which has hitherto 
been responsible for Liberalism in the Council, ceased 
to have any organized existence shortly after the elec- 
tions of 1925. On that occasion, it will be remembered, 
the Progressives were only able to put forward some 
thirty-five candidates, of whom only six were elected. 
The London Liberal Federation has now taken over 
responsibility for the L.C.C. elections, and already the 
situation is much more hopeful. At the moment of 
writing, approximately seventy Liberal candidates are 
either adopted or on the point of adoption, and it is 
expected that this number will be increased to about 
a hundred before nomination day arrives. As there are 
only one hundred and twenty-four seats in the Council, 
this means that Liberalism is offering itself seriously as 
a possible government for London. 
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THE OPEN CONSPIRACY 


HE conference of employers and trade union 
leaders over which Sir Alfred Mond presided last 
week at Burlington House marks a very interest- 
The com- 
position of the conference was significantly anomalous. 


ing development in our industrial affairs. 


On the one side were the members of the General 
Council of the Trades Union Congress, coming there as 


On 
the other side there were a number of eminent indi- 
viduals, styling themselves ‘*‘ a representative group 
of employers,’’? who were there, as Sir Alfred Mond 
was careful explain, ‘* neither representa- 
tives of associations nor as representatives of their 
respective businesses,’’ but purely ‘* in their indi- 
vidual capacity.*” They considered, Sir Alfred 
Mond proceeded, that ‘‘ a conference of this char- 
acter might possibly lead to more fruitful results 
than if the employers’ side had been organized purely 
For, ** in that 
case, they would have felt themselves to be more in 
the position of delegates, with less individual freedom 
and more bound by past procedure than they were.”’ 
He might have given another reason. As represen- 
tatives of trade associations, these particular employers 
would not have been there at all. The group present 
last week at Burlington House—Sir Alfred Mond, Mr. 
Samuel Courtauld, Sir Josiah Stamp, Sir John Cadman, 
Sir Hugo Hirst, Sir Charles Parsons, Mr. Kenneth Lee, 
to mention only a few of the names—is impressive and 
in one sense highly representative. It is highly repre- 
sentative, that is to say, of the more capable, construc- 
tive, and enterprising employers throughout the whole 
field of British industry. But a committee representa- 
tive of employers’ organizations would have been very 
differently composed, a point which gives rise to some 
reflections. 

It is often said that democracy, supreme in politics, 
is absent in the world of industry. But democratic 
methods of a sort are employed to settle some of our 
most important industrial affairs. The organizations 
which conduct the process of collective bargaining, and 
with which rests accordingly the vital decision of indus- 
trial peace or war, are based on both sides on constitu- 


the General Council of the Trades Union Congress. 


to as 


representative of trade associations.”’ 


tions of a democratic, in some cases of a primitively 
democratic character. And the results, it must be 
owned, as they have shown themselves during the last 
few years, such as to illustrate the weaknesses 
alleged by its opponents to be inherent in democracy. 
There was no more striking feature of the coal dispute 
of 1926 than the inability of the Miners’ Federation to 
adapt its policy to changing circumstances; while the 
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general difficulty of securing for leadership its due influ- 
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ence in the trade-union world is notorious. 
much more 


Are the coal! 


i-Owner 


position really satisfactory on 


employers’ side? 


employers really as crass as they are made to appear 
by their representative organizations? Notoriously, 
they include many men of high ability and real con- 
structive gifts—indeed, outstanding men. But a 
representative trade organization does not reflect the 
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who are hard pressed by immediate difficulties and 
who cannot take long views. And thus it comes about 
that, in negotiations between Capital and Labour, in 
many important industries, no one exerts less influ- 
ence, or is less considered, than the type of employer 
who was present last week at Burlington House. 

Up to a point, no doubt, this is inevitable and 
even defensible. Arrangements as to wages, hours, &c., 
must be framed with reference to the capacity of the 
average employer and not of the exceptional employer. 
But it is not satisfactory that those who are marked 
out by their capacities, their records, and their posi- 
tions as our natural leaders of industry should be vir- 
tually excluded from any effective leadership on large 
issues of industrial policy, the wise handling of which 
is vital to our national prosperity. For that is what it 
comes to. It is becoming less and less appropriate to 
treat questions of wages, hours, and conditions of 
labour, by themselves, in a water-tight compartment of 
bargaining, conciliation, and compromise. They are 
coming to be inextricably mixed up with the complex 
problems of industrial reconstruction. We saw this in 
the case of the coal dispute two years ago. We see 
it even more clearly in the present controversy in the 
cotton trade. It is idle to discuss the demands put 
forward by the cotton employers along the old lines of 
attempting to measure, as though it were a matter for 
statistical determination, how much the industry can 
afford to pay. The question at issue is a much larger 
one. What sort of policy shall the cotton trade pursue 
in face of the difficulties which confront it? Shall it 
embark on the desperate adventure of trying to recap- 
ture its lost markets by depressing the standard of 
living of its workpeople? Or shall it set itself to the 
task of overhauling its organization from top to 
bottom? More and more do our disputes between 
capital and labour tend to assume this new character 
of issues of fundamental economic statesmanship. 

Upon such issues there is apt to be a sharp diver- 
gence between the type of employer’s opinion which pre- 
dominates in trade associations and the type repre- 
sented at Burlington House. It is certainly high time 
that the latter type of employer’s opinion should be 
brought to bear on the problems of industrial relation- 
ship; and we may perhaps regard this as the chief 
function which the present Conference is designed to 
fulfil. Readers of Mr. H. G. Wells will remember 
William Clissold’s desire for an ‘* open conspiracy,”’ 
which should bind together in a sense of fellowship and 
common purpose those working in different spheres for 
constructive ends, pre-eminently scientists and big 
business men. Can we discern the beginnings of such 
an open conspiracy in this peculiar Conference? Cer- 
tainly it is not fantastic to hope that it may demon- 
strate the truth of Clissold’s thesis that the efficient and 
enlightened director of Big Business, for all that he is 
commonly the main target of demagogic denunciation, 
is really the natural ally of the man whose heart is set 
on the moulding of a better social order. 

Sir Alfred Mond 
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new processes and of new methods, both technical and 
administrative,”’ 
indicating as a matter of especial concern to labour in 
this connection, 
‘the methods of dealing with those who might become 
eliminated as workers owing to the introduction of 
methods which improved the industry as a_ whole 
through carefully prepared methods of transference and 
greater mobility of labour, and by a system of com- 
pensation and pension... .”’ 
He proceeded to the question of the ** security and 
status of the worker,” alluding to profit-sharing, 
Works’ Councils, and arrangements for consultation and 
information which would give the worker ‘* an interest 
in what the business he was employed in was doing.” 
He then enumerated the ‘* social problems which should 
be investigated,’’ naming housing, health, unemploy- 
ment insurance, and education; and added various 
other topics, among them ‘* the effect of national taxa- 
tion and rates upon the development of the industrial 
community.”’ 

On some of these questions it may be doubted 
whether the Conference will be able to contribute any- 
thing very useful. It may be doubted, for example, 
whether it will spend its time to any profit in investi- 
gating those questions which are primarily the concern 
of Parliament, such as taxation and social policy. Nor, 
indeed, on any question can we expect the Conference 
to evolve anything in the nature of detailed schemes. 
The problems vary, as Sir Alfred Mond recognized, 
from industry to industry, and they ‘* must be dealt 
with by the industries themselves. What was to be con- 
sidered were the general lines of policy which they 
could recommend, particular application of which must 
be determined by the various industries in the way most 
suitable to each.’’ In other words, the function of the 
Conference is to define a code of principles for solving 
the interdependent problems of industrial reorganiza- 
tion and industrial relations, which may serve as an 
authoritative grammar of industrial statesmanship. If 
it succeeds in this task, its influence on our industrial 
future will be far-reaching. 

As our industrial issues shape themselves more and 
more definitely, they call for new alignments of opinion. 
The cleavage that matters is ceasing to be that between 
Capital and Labour. Belonging, naturally, to one 
camp, and bound together, whether they realize it or 
not, by purposes which are similar or at least com- 
plementary, are those employers of constructive outlook 
who are alive to the various needs of industrial reor- 
ganization, and those trade unionists who recognize 
that the prosperity of the workers is bound up with 
industrial efficiency. Belonging naturally to the other 
camp are those employers who are unwilling or unable 
to adapt their methods or their minds to new conditions, 
and the wreckers in the ranks of trade unionism. The 
forces in the latter camp need no dealings with one 
another. They play into each other’s hands uncon- 
sciously. But the constructive forces, if they are to 
prevail, do need to understand one another and to 
become conscious of their dependence on one another. 
The present Conference should promote this under- 
standing and this consciousness. 
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PILSUDSKI AND POLAND 


(From a CoRRESPONDENT.) 


OLAND now lives under an enlightened despotism. A 

set of decent men is in power, probably as good a set 

as can be found anywhere in the country. Their hands 
are clean and their outlook and administrative practice are 
more liberal than those of any who preceded them, indeed 
much more liberal than they could be were these men truly 
representative of their nation. But their rule is and must 
be undemocratic and their political existence insecure. 

There is no basis at present for a sound, moderate, 
liberal Government in a democratic Poland; for it cannot 
be found either in the peasant masses, politically reactionary, 
but revolutionary and economically dangerous where the 
land question is concerned; or in the narrow, clerical 
petit bourgeois; or in Socialist Labour, useful in opposition 
but unfit to govern; or in the ultra-Nationalist middle 
classes, intent on keeping down the eleven million non- 
Poles included in Poland and full of an aggressive hatred 
against Poland’s neighbours. The foremost adherents of the 
present Polish Government, the aristocratic Conservatives 
and the Radical intelligentsia, represent no voting strength, 
and under universal suffrage, by their own numbers, 
cannot carry a single seat in a backward country, devoid 
of political tradition and training. The dignified, moderate 
Conservatives, of a type which in this country would follow 
a Balfour or a Cecil and not the Diehards, have no masses 
in Poland bound to them by a sense of inherited reverence, 
nor are there any Nonconformists to support the Radical 
intellectuals—the two groups which will not appeal by 
** stunts ”’ to superstitious, warped, uncultured minds. 
Men are in power now in Poland such as reformers of a 
hundred years ago hoped to see chosen by an enlightened 
electorate, but whom very few democracies return to office 
and for whom anyhow there was no place in Poland’s 
democratically elected Diets. It is good that they are in 
office, and yet less excellence would be preferable had it 
merely been reached in a normal way, and was it secure 
against the chapter of accidents. The fate of a system, 
and of a country, should not depend on the life, still less the 
whim of one individual. 

But that is the position of Poland at the present time. 
Pilsudski, strong and even great, but incalculable and 
whimsical, alone dominates the situation. His extra- 
ordinary personality has introduced some order where there 
was nothing but squalid muddles. But this has been done 
in a way which would leave things in the most utter chaos 
were he suddenly removed; he is the one and only buckle 
which holds together weak and contradictory elements, in 
a manner that confuses natural alignments and prevents 
natural growth and development. It has been his weakness 
throughout life that he cannot co-operate with other men 
nor lead them as the first among equals; he inspires devo- 
tion, but does not educate his followers to independent 
action. He himself is a ghost surrounded by a legend, not 
a man working in a normal, sane manner. One wonders 
how in the long run he will affect Poland’s future? 

Pilsudski started as a revolutionary Socialist, a con- 
spirator and leader of a terrorist organization. His 
Socialism was skin-deep and he continued with the Labour 
movement mainly because it offered him the one possible 
recruiting-ground for his revolutionary war against the 
foreign, Tsarist dominion over Poland. His was the 
ideology of about 1848 adapted to the social conditions of 
1900. He represented the traditions of the Polish gentry, 
a wide, turbulent class of belted knights, sometimes self- 
sacrificing, at other times parasitic, always unpractical, 
essentially undemocratic, with little regard or understand- 
ing for nations and classes not born to the sword. Poland 
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did not regain independence when the Germans, Italians, 
and Magyars established their national States, and this 
retarded growth, combined with enforced political non- 
existence, carried over the ideology of a past age 
into our own time. These ideas Pilsudski succeeded in 
grafting on to the Polish Socialist Party—a remarkable 
feat with freakish results. In the revolution of 1905 Pil- 
sudski led the terrorist forces of the party in a way incom- 
patible with even remotely normal aims of a Labour move- 
ment, and when called upon to submit to the Central 
Labour Committee, replied by demanding a change in the 
constitution of the party which would have given his 
numerically smal] terrorist cadres, i.e., ultimately him- 
self, absolute command of the party. In other words, the 
entire Labour movement was to be subordinated to the 
requirements of its military organization—he was out to 
establish a military dictatorship in a party which called 
itself Socialist. 

There is no need to deal here at length with Pilsudski’s 
further activities, either at that time or during the war. 
The point to be noted is that even in those early days his 
outlook was essentially militarist and his creed undemo- 
cratic, if by democracy we understand due respect for one’s 
fellow men rather than absence of privilege. Further, that 
even then the line he took resulted in very queer ideological 
eonfusion : Polish Socialism received a romantic, national, 
militarist colouring and became the heir to a tradition of 
chivalry, whilst the nascent Polish militarism was given a 
connection such as the Napoleonic armies had inherited 
from the French Revolution, but which was not to be found 
anywhere in Europe after 1830. 

Once the Polish State was re-established, Pilsudski dis- 
carded all vestige of Socialism and many an idea besides 
which he had professed whilst it worked in favour of his 
own nation. Whatever this own rather confused and 
romantic ideas may have been concerning Lithuania and 
the White and Little Russians, Poland’s Eastern frontiers, 
for which he is co-responsible, form a true counterpart to 
what Ludendorff and Kiihlmann would have done in 
Poland and the Baltic Provinces had Germany been vic- 
torious. The last touch given to these frontiers was essen- 
tially his own—it was he who ordered Zeligowski, the day 
after the Polish Government had officially concluded an 
agreement with Lithuania under the auspices of the League 
of Nations, to declare himself a rebel and invade Lithuanian 
territory. A few years later Pilsudski openly boasted of 
having given that order—but did that in any way em- 
barrass him or affect the high priests of international 
morality at Geneva in December, 1927? Pilsudski is not 
at bottom a cynic, but the old conspirator has little re- 
spect for order and legality and obviously a deep contempt 
for Western Europe, which he does not mind showing. We 
should be grateful to him for thus reminding us of the 
realities of the international] situation. 

Pilsudski is essentially a militarist and a nationalist— 
but again not of the ordinary kind. The vilest of modern 
jingoes, those who are great and noisy whenever they can 
inflict violence on helpless victims, were not with Pilsudski 
in the days when, in continuous danger of life, he fought 
against Tsardom for Poland’s national independence. They 
were subservient to the Russians when the Russians were 
dominant, and their fervour at that time was directed 
exclusively against the Jews and Ukrainians—always 
against people in a much weaker position than themselves. 
In their opportunist servility to superior powers, they even 
attacked and vilified Pilsudski and his romantic, revolu- 
tionary followers. In honour of Pilsudski and his followers 
be it said that they can never finish in one camp with these 
men. Pilsudski thas no use either for their mentality or 
their persons. He carries in him the traditions of a gentry 
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which was prepared to sacrifice life and property for an 
idea, and represents a national egotism, regardless of the 
rights of other nations but free of a mean, persecuting 
passion. He has carved out as much non-Polish territory 
from the living bodies of other nations as he thought fit, 
and he will ruthlessly suppress any national movement of 
theirs resembling that which he himself led in the interests 
of his own nation twenty years ago. But he will not 
gratuitously persecute the subject nationalities in Poland 
in the way the Polish ‘* National Democrats *’ would like 
to do it. 

Pilsudski is neither a politician nor an administrator ; 
he would gladly have left that work to others. He never 
aimed at becoming a dictator, in fact, after the war he 
deliberately effaced himself in politics, concentrating en- 
tirely on the army. But no firm system arose from a Diet 
of grafting politicians relying on an electorate of political 
illiterates. In a moment of utter disgust Pilsudski kicked 
Poland’s rotten political edifice, and it fell to pieces. It 
was now obviously incumbent on him to clear the ground. 
The men whom to their faces he called thieves and canaille 
and threatened with the whip, replied by electing him 
President of the Republic. He refused the post and put 
into it Poland’s ** unknown civilian,’’ a decent man chosen 
well-nigh at random. But this did not free Pilsudski of the 
burden and the responsibility ; he could not leave the inno- 
cents lhe had placed in power to their own fate. They live 
by him alone, under his wing. He cannot call them lice 
creeping under his collar, a description he once applied to 
certain politicians, for they no more than he sought office, 
but were placed in it by him. The army which he has 
created is with him, whilst all the forces which in other 
countries support dictatorships, the Fascisti by whatever 
name they go, are bitterly hostile to Pilsudski and his 
Government, though they dare not act openly so long as 
he holds the field. In short, this is now a dictatorship 
of moderates and progressives, supported by an army under 
the spell of hero worship, and if it collapses, the reac- 
tionaries and jingoes, the exponents of violence and oppres- 
sion, will take their place; a queerer dictatorship is not 
to be found anywhere in Europe, and one does not know 
what to think of its future. 

The Poles by nature are not organizers; in the days of 
their old Republic they coined a maxim unique in political 
lore—** the non-existence of government is the foundation 
of Poland.’? During the century when their State was in 
abeyance, they got accustomed to speak of Government 
as ** they,”? meaning the strangers who were their rulers. 
Now they speak of ‘* him,”? meaning Pilsudski. Govern- 
ment continues to be something extraneous to them. Were 
Pilsudski a leader and a practical politician, he might 
possibly create a party, for from all political groups men of 
good will are ready to gather to him. But he despises 
politics and parties, and in a supreme degree plays the 
game which Chatham at one time ventured to play in this 
country, with disastrous results. But then at least there 
was with us the reality of Monarchy, one fixed point in the 
system, and with that there was a chance of truly decent, 
efficient government subsisting without programmes and 
parties; even so the chance vanished when Chatham was 
eliminated by ill-health. And this is clearly the vast 
superiority of even a moderately tolerable party govern- 
ment over the most excellent personal regime, that it rests 
on a wide basis and offers a good chance of retaining the 
ground which is gained. But though there has been a 
marked improvement in Polish administration during the 
two years of Pilsudski’s Government, its political results 
are negative, or even worse. In June, 1926, Pilsudski 
destroyed whatever authority the old Diet may have pos- 
sessed ; had he dissolved it then and there and appealed to 
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the country, the indignity would have attached to the men, 
and not to the institution. But he deliberately continued 
the discredited Diet as long as he could under the consti- 
tution, as if he wanted to say that nothing better could be 
expected in Poland; and he treated it with supreme con- 
tempt, summoning it in a formal way but proroguing 
it whenever there was any show of opposition. 

A general election is to be held in March, and 
whilst the old parties are decaying from political atrophy, 
Pilsudski so far has made no attempt to form one of his 
own. It is obvious that this would not be an easy task 
as his ideas do not square with the interests of any of the 
social classes into which the country is divided; his party 
would have to bear a personal character. Still, with the 
enormous prestige of his name it could be formed, and if 
properly led it might in time harden into shape and survive 
its maker. As it is, a moderate, decent Government, de- 
pending on one man alone, now saps in Poland the natural 
foundations of its normal existence. One wonders whether 
Pilsudski is not clearing the ground for the men he 
hates and despises most, the jingo reactionaries, who pre- 
viously had neither the strength nor the courage to assume 
the dictatorship for which they had always pined. 


THE REFORMS AND THE RYOT 


E shall probably hear much about the Indian ryot 

or peasant during the next three years. As disputes 

about the future Constitution grow hotter, each of 
the contending parties will appeal more and more to that 
conveniently silent oracle ‘‘ the toiling peasantry of India.” 
Lord Birkenhead, who has never seen a ryot, and Ear] Win- 
terton, who could not speak to one, will doubtless stake 
out the Englishman’s claim to be his special protector. 
With equal assurance Indian Liberals and Congress poli- 
ticians will show that they alone are the ryot’s true friend. 
Meanwhile the Simon Commission will be really examining 
the question whether it is feasible to transfer more authority 
to the seven million Indians who form the present elec- 
torate, and whose numbers cannot be increased without 
making the constituencies impossible to handle. Even to- 
day over 70 per cent. of country voters are unable to 
read the candidates’ names on the polling card, although 
the franchise limit excludes all except the fairly substantial 
ryot, or, in areas where the landlord system holds, the 
tenant who pays fifty rupees rent. The great mass of small 
peasants and manual workers will remain voteless and 
inarticulate. 

We really know very little about the Indian peasant’s 
political ideas, or how he is reacting to the conflict which 
is being waged in his name. There is very little basis for 
the conventional Conservative view that he is loyal and 
contented. The last fifteen years have proved that only 
politicians with advanced nationalist views have been able 
to make him do something, without pay or compulsion, 
which he did not want to do, such as to defy Government 
and endanger his tenancy or emigrate to a new and in- 
hospitable country. During the war good pay, helped by 
some Official pressure, was enough to persuade villagers to 
join the Army, or to serve in Labour Corps, but few men 
who were working in the districts would claim that the war 
roused any feeling of patriotism. In many areas the news 
of a British defeat was received with pleasure, and after 
the end of the war Indian politicians discovered that it was 
fainfully easy to arouse violent anti-European passions. 
fhe country is so large, and the people so varied, that it is 
absurd to be dogmatic, but there is not a scrap of evidence 
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and affection amongst the villagers than we have amongst 
Indian business men, officials, rentiers, and professional 
men. 

The idea that there exists some strong personal tie be- 
tween the peasants and the British official is one that still 
survives in England. There is little evidence to support it, 
and a few figures may help to show that over most of rural 
India there is no personal contact at all. If we take the 
population of British India alone—without the Indian 
States—and omit also the large cities and the cantonment 
towns, we still have a population of about two hundred 
millions, living for the most part in some 600,000 villages. 
The number of European officials touring in these districts 
is under two thousand, and many of these are doing jobs 
which entail a great deal of office work, and leave them 
little time for visiting villages. Only a very small percen- 
tage of Indians have even spoken to an Englishman, and 
there are probably many who have never seen one. The 
British official must have always seemed something aloof 
and far away. At best the peasant would look upon him 
as a foreigner, wealthy, rather mad, but independent, and 
for those reasons a useful court of appeal when the petty 
official became too rapacious, or when communal troubles 
were acute. In many ways the British official, because of 
his higher pay and incorruptibility, would compare very 
favourably with the underpaid and grasping minor Indian 
official. The peasant has often shown that he fears the 
elevation of these minor officials to the higher posts, usually 
held by Englishmen, but this was not because the minor 
officials were Indian, but because they were corrupt. It 
does not unfortunately prove that he has the least fondness 
for British rule. It is, of course, possible to allege anything 
one likes about the Indian ryot. He remains inarticulate, 
and probably will remain so when treated much better or 
worse than at present. The only honest test we can apply 
to our guardianship of the villager, is to reckon what we 
bring him in exchange for the taxes which he pays. 

The writer recently visited a district in which he 
worked before the war, in order to get some idea whether 
the Reform scheme, so far as it is working, had made any 
difference to village life. It was hard to find any signs 
of change. The last fifteen years had seen great fluctuations 
in prices, and these, though they had not benefited the 
ryot, had tempted him to raise very slightly his standard 
of living. He is more inclined to put his child into a 
shirt and send him to school. Land Revenue was collected 
at the same rate, and in the same way as before. The law, 
criminal and civil, had not altered, but a Parsee had suc- 
ceeded the English judge. The police were still under 
an Englishman, but there had been no change in their 
number or administration which would affect the village. 
A few village schools had been built, but the rate of build- 
ing had not increased, but rather decreased during the 
last seven years. Some new roads had been made, but 
others had been allowed to deteriorate. A famine had 
occurred recently, and the methods of relief, and the 
penurious scale on which it was granted, were as archaic 
as ever. (They were, however, planning to put up a new 
building to be called a famine museum, but for what 
object, unless to house the famine code, I was unable to 
discover.) Some attempts were being made to bring 
medical help nearer the villager, but not on a scale which 
would have any real effect. It was clear that, whatever 
might be happening at headquarters, very little echo of it 
had reached my old friends Chandappa and Basappa, those 
respectable Lingaiyet cultivators, and even less their hard- 
working wives, Basavva and Chandavva. 

It is easy to understand this failure. The Reform 
scheme introduced a new and complicated form of machinerv 
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executive. | The old machinery was left intact. Three 
Ministers and their staffs were added to an executive which, 
for various reasons, was becoming yearly more expensive. 
Expenses increased in all directions. New offices, new 
Council Chambers were needed, and in every Province these 
are being built. Unfortunately, one cannot take more out 
of a purse than one puts in. Either taxation would have 
to be increased, or there would be less money to be spent 
in the districts. The field of taxation in India is strictly 
limited, so that the first effect of the Reforms on the 
spending departments was that there was less money than 
before for the kind of public works which interest the 
villager, for schools, roads, minor irrigation works, &c. 
There has always been a bad tradition, encouraged by many 
Governors, of spending too much money on buildings at the 
seat of Government, and this seems to continue. Anglo- 
Indians may remember the building of a dancing hall at 
Government House, Lahore, at a time when we were being 
asked to contribute our last rupee to help on the war, or 
the alterations to the Government House at Poona when 
famine conditions had been declared in the surrounding 
areas. The tradition survives in the building of palatial 
offices to house the new Ministers and their officials. It is 
not surprising that the only effect of the Reforms from 
the point of view of a District Engineer is that there seems 
to be less money available for any schemes which he may 
put forward, and that owing to the more devious channels 
through which these schemes have to pass in order to be 
sanctioned, both plans and estimates have to be prepared 
about nine months earlier than before. 

The very mild form of popular control, which the 
Reforms instituted, has not up to the present brought any 
improvements which would compensate for this loss of 
efficiency. Various difficulties, for which in many cases 
the Provincial Governors were to blame, have often resulted 
in the appointment of Ministers of poor calibre, who felt 
no responsibility to each other, or to the Legislatures. 
These Ministers have had no controi over finances, they 
have merely had to spend the same money as the official 
who preceded them, except that the ‘‘ overhead ” charges 
have increased. Feeling that they had no real power, that 
their position was anomalous, and that the whole scheme 
was merely experimental, the Ministers have allowed their 
departments to drift along on the old lines. In the Bombay 
Presidency two measures of first-class importance, dealing 
with compulsory education and the evil of breaking up 
agricultural holdings into unworkable areas, have both 
been brought forward by Ministers, but neither has 
advanced beyond the stage of discussion and criticism. 

The Reform scheme was hedged round by so many 
checks and safeguards that it could only have worked in 
an atmosphere of perfect amity and goodwill. We handed 
over branches of the administration to Indians without 
giving them either the control of the purse or proper 
authority over their subordinates. They found themselves 
being attacked from all sides, but had not the protection 
which comes from mutual responsibility with the other 
Ministers, and the backing of a Prime Minister who leads 
a strong party. The better Ministers resigned, and were in 
many cases replaced by nonentities, to whom the salary 
offered a great inducement. Clearly the Reforms were an 
impossible half-way house. If we go on and grant full 
provincial autonomy, with a Prime Minister who must 
resign on a vote of censure, and Ministers acting under 
him, and recognizing their mutual responsibility, then 
there will be some hope that the mass of village voters 
may learn to put some pressure, first on their member, 
and then on the Government. The process would be slow, 
for even the wealthier peasants, who have votes, are mostly 
illiterate, but in some areas they are prepared to walk ten 
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miles each way to record a vote, and one feels that if we 
left the educated class in the cities to fight out this business 
of government with the ryot in the village, our friends 
Chandappa and Basappa would put their heads together, 
and get more than they ever got from the British Raj. 


G. T. Garratt. 


LIFE AND POLITICS 


NE recent change by which the propaganda of the 

Liberal Party was brought under central control 

struck most of us as thoroughly sensible; indeed, as 
long overdue. It has not, however, failed to rouse the 
sensitive suspicions of a few Liberals who see in it one 
more step towards the control of the Liberal Party by 
Mr. Lloyd George. The critics—some of whom have 
resigned from the L.P.D.—begin on the assumption that 
anything which increases the influence of Mr. Lloyd George 
in the party is an evil. There is no arguing with that point 
of view; those who honestly hold it have no choice but to 
resign. It is, all the same, deplorable in the eyes of the 
mass of Liberals who are not hag-ridden by suspicions 
and antipathies. I have reason to believe that this busi- 
nesslike reform did not originate with Mr. Lloyd George; 
nor do I believe that its object is to bind the party hand 
and foot to Land and Nation League propaganda. The 
policy of the Land and Nation League is, after all, part 
of the official policy of the Liberal Party, and there is no 
earthly reason why it should not have its due place in the 
popularization of Liberal policy. The arrangements now 
made to put an end to the wasteful overlapping of propa- 
ganda between the various party bodies engaged in it do 
not seem, on a candid examination, to justify the sinister 
conclusions of the dissentients. For one thing, the head 
of the controlling committee is Lord Beauchamp, who is 
not the man to surrender his independence to anybody, 
and, unless I am mistaken, the machinery set up secures 
unification by the proper representation of all sections of 
the party’s workers. Plot-finding is always an exciting 
pursuit where gossips gather, but it can become tiresome. 


* * * 


Long ago Mr. Baldwin was solemnly advised by the 
TIMEs (not in these words, naturally) to restore the credit 
of his Ministry by shedding some of the ‘‘ duds.” His 
difficulty in obeying is that, as is only too apparent, some 
of the worst failures hold high office, and, by the conven- 
tion of politics, their supersession might involve that of 
the Ministry they do not adorn. Mr. Baldwin has done 
what is possible to him in the direction of bringing in 
fresh talent. The reshuffling in the junior offices has given 
him the opportunity of finding places for one or two able 
and energetic young men. An older man, Sir Burton 
Chadwick, has gone, and it would be unkind to comment 
candidly upon his record. It may be said that Sir Burton 
Chadwick could, in pleading for Protection, make the most 
hardened Tariff Reformer suspect that there is something to 
be said for Free Trade. Sir Burton Chadwick was not 
what is called a Parliamentary success; as an unconscious 
humourist he was delightful, and he was acceptable as 
human relief from the priggish rectitude of his chief. His 
successor, Mr. H. G. Williams, is a strong advocate of 
Safeguarding—that is to say, he is a thorough Protec- 
tionist. He is well equipped on industrial affairs, and is 
a capable debater. The most interesting of these appoint- 
ments is that of Mr. Duff Cooper, who now has his feet 
on the official ladder. Mr. Duff Cooper was always worth 
listening to for his independence and his trenchant expres- 
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sion. He began his reputation with his maiden speech, and 
has gone on making it. Mr. Duff Cooper is a Tory who 
really believes in the League of Nations. 


* * * 


I admire the courage of the T.U.C. in attempting to 
discipline Mr. Cook for his exploit as the bull in the china 
shop of the Mond conversations. What the General 
Council can do about it is not very clear. I imagine that 
the threatened reprimand will rather please Mr. Cook than 
otherwise. His reputation with his followers thrives on 
reprimands. It is like reprimanding a whisky drinker by 
presenting him with a bottle. Mr. Cook, of course, sees 
an employers’ plot in the ‘* get together ’? movement; 
what to Mr. Hodges is the dawn of a new era is to him 
** the great offensive.”? Let us be fair to Mr. Cook and 
realize that he honestly disbelieves in peace talk in indus- 
trial war time. He is a victim of war psychology, and 
he talks violence because he is utterly unable to believe in 
the goodwill of the enemy; for as such he regards the pit 
employers, who have undoubtedly Jaid waste many colliery 
districts by their policy. The more far-sighted men’s 
leaders see clearly that this attitude, though something can 
be said for it, is really reactionary and hopeless. As Mr. 
Hodges says, no one who professes to believe in peace 
internationally can decently preach war industrially. (1 
am aware that Mr. Cook is not an international pacifist ; he 
is, of course, a devotee of the international class war.) 
Mr. Cook is one of the most logical and consistent of men. 
He is an out and out “* aginner.”” He is not merely agin 
the Government, but he is agin anything that does not 
involve what he calls **‘ a complete change in the social 
structure.”? Mr. Cook is agin the employers as whole- 
heartedly as Puritans are agin the devil, or as Kensitites 
are agin the Pope. I should not be surprised if in his 
heart of hearts he is occasionally agin himself. 


* ~ * 


Lord Wolmer has provided a little comic relief in 
politics by declaring that the Post Office would be more 
efficient and economical if run by private enterprise. The 
joke, of course, lies in the fact that Lord Wolmer is 
Assistant Postmaster-General. The effect is rather what 
would be produced if Mr. Evan Williams were found assert- 
ing that the collieries would be more efficiently and 
economically run by the State. The obvious reply to Mr. 
Williams would be that he should cease to oppose 
nationalization. Lord Wolmer, of course, would not have 
the temerity seriously to advocate turning over the Post 
Office to a private company. No one would listen to him if 
he did. But it is quite in order to ask him to act upon 
his opinion in the only way open to him. He should cease 
to be partly responsible for the maladministration of the 
Post Office by Ministers of the Crown. He should resign, 
as the man largely responsible for the alleged inefficiency 
and the waste; and after he had put himself right with 
public opinion, he might then join the National Union of 
Manufacturers (his only supporters) in abusing Government 
control. Lord Wolmer is talking nonsense. 


* * = 


Like other people I had felt that the double funeral 
of Hardy was perhaps a mistake—until I attended the 
beautiful service in Westminster Abbey. I have attended 
many great funerals there, but none so satisfying in its 
simplicity and beauty. It is incredible that the sensitive 
and beauty-loving spirit of the old poet would not have 
been moved by the thought of it. (There seems no reason 
to doubt, by the way, that Hardy was “ reconciled ”’ to 
the prospect of burial in the Abbey before his death, and 
this disposes of the sentimental plea for a country funeral 
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only.) No doubt remorseless logicians will have their say 
against giving Christian burial to a man who was certainly 
no Christian, and who at the most, in cheerful moments, 
would be inclined to give God the benefit of the doubt. We 
are not governed by logic in these matters. Burial in the 
Abbey is the highest honour the nation can offer a great 
man, and as it is often given to those who are merely 
prominent, we should be thankful that for once we are 
allowed to celebrate in this time-honoured way a prince of 


the mind. 
* * * 


Conventional in form, the tribute was in fact utterly 
unconventional, for the multitude in the church were pay- 
ing homage to no newspaper-made reputation but to an 
austere and lonely thinker, who brought no cheap consola- 
tions. The pall bearers were chosen from the best that 
England can show in the realm of imaginative literature— 
one of them a poet as shy and as bitter in philosophy as 
Hardy himself. We were for once in a way recognizing the 
nobility of mind and the controversies round the grave 
or graves mattered not at all. I felt that it was a matter 
for comfort rather than for cynicism that we could all— 
Christians, Agnostics, Atheists, and the rest—join in the 
consolation of the hour, listening to the music as the 
common speech of aspiration and to the noble words of the 
Scriptures as the master words in the craft that Hardy 
practised. Nor could one forget, as another reconciling 
thought, that Hardy was being remembered in the greatest 
of our Gothic churches—Hardy the architect trained in 
Gothic tradition and a lover of it to the end. One felt con- 
fident that if he could have known he would have forgotten 
his dreary burden of philosophic pessimism and would 
have lost himself for the time, as we his admirers were 
doing, in the beauty and glory of the place and its mood of 
peace. 


* * * 


The late Herbert Stead was a curious contrast to his 
more famous brother W. T. He wag as quiet as the other 
was boisterous, and as persistent as the other was erratic. 
He had a more thorough education than his brother. He 
began in journalism and afterwards became _ entirely 
absorbed in social work in South London. During Stead’s 
long service at Browning Hall, the Hall became the centre 
of much useful pioneering. He deserves to be remembered 
as the man who brought the idea of old age pensions into 
discussion. He formed the National Committee to push 
on the reform. I think Mr. G. N. Barnes is now the only 
survivor of the group of enthusiasts whom Stead gathered 
round him in those days. Charles Booth had advocated 
non-contributory old age pensions at sixty-five; Stead and 
his fellows popularized the scheme, and in due course the 
Liberal statesmen took it up. In later years Stead threw 
his energies into work for international peace. Immediately 
the fighting stopped he was in the field with a League to 
abolish war—an anticipation of the League of Nations. 
Stead was a fine example of the entirely disinterested and 
faithful worker for sound causes. 


* * * 


Many commentators on Hardy’s philosophy have dis- 
covered a faint deviation into optimism in the famous 
Chorus of the Pities with which ‘‘ The Dynasts ” closes. The 
Times read into it the evidences of ‘* some fugitive hope.’’ 
Even this gleam has been removed by two interesting letters 
printed together in that newspaper the other day. Both 
correspondents at different times in talk with the poet 
expressed gratitude for this note of hope. To one Hardy 
remarked that it was just as well the Pities should have the 
last word, ** since ‘ The Dynasts ’ proves nothing.”’ His 
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reply to the other was still more depressing. He said he 
** would not have written the Chorus now.’ Asked why, 
he replied, ‘‘ The Treaty of Versailles.”’ 

Kappa. 


LETTERS TO THE EDITOR 
HOSPITALS AND THE STATE 


Sir,—Your criticism in your issue of January 14th of 
the suggestions made by Mr. Spencer and myself in the 
Times of January 10th and 11th for the future relations of 
the State to voluntary hospitals, misses, I think, some of 
the points we wished to make. 

You omit, for instance, all reference to the “ King’s 
Fund,"’ the importance of which we stressed. We wish to 
retain the voluntary system of management of the hospitals 
in the same way, and on the same grounds, as the Univer- 
sities have up to the present retained independence of 
management although in receipt of large grants from the 
Treasury and Municipal bodies. It is because we, like you, 
‘seek only for an efficient hospital service *’ that we depre- 
cate State control. We had experience of the Military Hos- 
pitals in London during the war, and we remain convinced 
that State control spells inelasticity, uniformity, stagnation, 
and many other unpleasant qualities. Professor Berry, 
Dean of the Faculty of Medicine in the University of Mel- 
bourne, who has made a recent survey of hospital manage- 
ment in many lands, sums up his impressions in the opinion 
that ‘‘ bureaucratic control is detestable’ (LANCET, 
December 24th). 

May I now deal with some of your specific objections to 
our suggestions, and, as I write now without the help of my 
collaborator, the views I express must be regarded as 
personal. 

The voluntary hospitals do not fear competition from 
the proposed municipal hospitals. Their apprehension 
rather is that when the rates have bccome burdened with 
the enormous additional cost which these schemes imply, 
those classes who now contribute voluntarily to the Hospitals 
will be unable to continue their subscriptions, and that the 
voluntary hospitals will consequently ultimately be starved 
out. 

You suggest that the long waiting lists at the voluntary 
hospitals are an admission that the voluntary system Is 
breaking down. We pointed out in our articles that while 
the waiting dists at the voluntary hospitals are swollen be- 
cause of the popularity of those hospitals there are vast 
numbers of permanently empty beds at the Poor Law In- 
firmaries. The remedy for this state of affairs, which is 
admitted on all sides, surely would be to increase the accom- 
modation at the Hospitals where admission is eagerly 
desired, rather than to spend very large sums of money in 
tinkering at hospilals to which patients habitually give a 
wide berth ; and, in point of fact, all the voluntary hospitals 
are expanding as fast as their funds will let them do so. 
Three great teaching hospitals, St. Bartholomew’s, King’s, 
and Middlesex, are practically newly built. All the other 
teaching hospitals have expanded and are expanding con- 
tinually. For example, the hospitals under the purview of 
King Edward’s Fund added in 1924 1,600 beds to their pre- 
war quota, and in 1926 a further 1,200 beds. Would municipal 
hospitals move any faster? And what measures are going to 
be used in this free country to force patients to enter hos- 
pitals which they have hitherto avoided, choosing rather 
to wait their turn for admission at the hospitals which they 
prefer? {[ am reminded of an incident which others will 
remember as well as myself. In 1913 the University of 
London invited Professor Delbruck of Berlin to give two 
lectures in London upon military history. At the conclusion 
of the second lecture the then Vice-Chancellor invited the 
lecturer and some half-dozen members of the Senate, of 
whom I was one, to an impromptu dinner at aclub. In the 
course of after-dinner conversation Delbruck commented 
with extreme bitterness upon the relative prosperity of the 
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British, as compared with the German, Colonies in Africa, 
and he ascribed the inferiority of the latter to the poorness 
of the territory which Germany had acquired as compared 
with England. The German Colonies, he said, were rela- 
tively empty of colonists. I ventured to suggest, speaking 
from personal experience, that the German Colonies were 
thus empty because Germans themselves did not always like 
autocratic German rule, and that I knew personally many 
Germans who had migrated from German South-West to 
British South Africa to settle there. The remark produced 
an explosion of wrath from Delbruck. Thumping the table 
with his fist, he said, ‘‘ I know that; but it is for the good 
of the Fatherland that Germans remain in German territory, 
and they shall like it.’”’ This Prussian attitude is impossible 
of adoption in our country. 

In your last paragraph you seem to assume that the 
State-controlled hospital with its paid whole-time teachers 
will continue to attract students in the same way as the great 
medical schools now do with their age-long traditions and 
their independent teachers and management. That is a 
large assumption, improbable of achievement. Prestige is 
a matter of tradition and growth ; it cannot be bought—it 
cannot even be commandeered by departmental fiat. It so 
happens that a small experiment has been made at certain 
hospitals with whole-time paid teachers in medicine and 
surgery. After only a few years’ probation on a very 
restricted scale much searching of heart is already visible as 
to the value of the innovation, and in the near future the 
whole question is to be reviewed by the University of London 
to which is entrusted the appointment of these teachers. A 
school consisting entirely of whole-time teachers would be 
difficult of acceptance by the medical profession, and especi- 
ally hy practising physicians and surgeons. It would most 
certainly not attract to its staff the best and most ambitious 
of these teachers, and students would inevitably follow the 
best teachers wherever they might be found. 

Finally, while it may be true to say, as you do, that Sir 
Almroth Wright’s work at Netley was ‘ not the least fruitful 
part ’’ of his career, Sir Almroth himself would be the first 
to acknowledge that he came into his kingdom only when 
he was able to found his great following of enthusiastic and 
able disciples and helpers, which his position as a member 
of the staff of a teaching hospital gave him.—Yours, &c., 

E. GRAHAM LITTLE. 

January 16th, 1928. 


[We never for a moment supposed that the Poor Law 
Infirmaries could be made as attractive to the medical pro- 
fession or to patients as the Teaching Hospitals. The ques- 
tion we raised was whether the latter, which are in fact 
great public institutions, should remain under private con- 
trol and dependent on private charity for their maintenance? 
The respective merits of part-time and whole-time teachers 
are not relevant to this issue. There is no reason whatever 
why the present teaching system should not be retained. 
It is indeed easy to exaggerate the difference which public 
control would involve. No change need be made in the 
method of conducting the hospitals; they might be con- 
trolled, under the supervision of the Ministry of Health, by 
Committees like those envisaged by Dr. Graham Little and 
Mr. Spencer in their Tres articles. The main point is that 
they would be properly financed.—Ep., NATION. ] 


“IS SOUTH AFRICA A WHITE MAN’S 
LAND ?” 


S1r,—It would be a little unfair to the South Africa of 
to-day to permit the account which your contributor, Mr. 
A. M. Chirgwin, gives of its present economic condition to 
pass unchallenged. (Like him, I prefer to attempt no prog- 
nostication of the future.) 

It is not true to say that, ‘‘ The field of unskilled work 
has passed completely out of the white hands, and the field 
of semi-skilled toil is passing.” 

More than twenty years ago the able Report of the 
Transvaal Indigency Commission put a sure finger on the 
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danger spot when it warned South Africa of the fate that 
would follow if the line between skilled and unskilled labour 
should come to coincide with the colour line. More recently 
both the Majority and Minority Reports of the Economic and 
Wage Commission (1925) emphasized the same thing. South 
African opinion has become very much alive to the danger 
in recent years, and the policy of Government is increas- 
ingly influenced by the desire to avert it. There may be 
legitimate differences of opinion as to the soundness or effec- 
tiveness of the actual measures taken, but there can be no 
doubt of their purpose. Indeed, one of the chief complaints 
of the natives against the present Government is that so 
many natives have been removed from Government employ- 
ment in skilled and semi-skilled work to make room for 
white men. Experiments are being carried out in many 
directions, There are working gangs of white men on roads 
and railway construction, a definite policy has been adopted 
of taking on white labourers for general railway work, and 
municipalities have been urged to adopt the same policy. 

As for semi-skilled work the growth of factory industry 
in the towns has had the effect of attracting large mumbers 
of poor whites from the country districts. Many of them, 
especially the younger ones, prove quite satisfactory 
workers. The Ministry of Labour is also working out exten- 
sive schemes for the training of white workers on the land 
as tenant-farmers, and is meeting with some success. 

Criticism of Government policy turns on the cost of it. 
White labour of this class is often not very good labour, 
but it expects to be paid a ‘‘ white’’ wage. So in the field 
where white and black do come into keen competition the 
whites have their weakest line against a relatively strong 
line of the blacks. The crux of the economic problem that 
arises lies not in the growing capacity of the blacks, but in 
the difference of standards of living. 

Your correspondent seems to endorse a calamitous fallacy 
that may yet do incalculable harm in South Africa when he 
says that it is the native’s ‘‘ increasing capacity rather than 
his increasing numbers that constitutes a menace.’’ Behind 
such a statement there lurks the hoary fallacy of the Work 
Fund—if the native does more there is less for the white 
man to do. Yet Africa, from Cape Town to Uganda, is 
under-populated and under-developed, and it is difficult to 
see how an increase in the productive power of any section 
of the population can be a ‘‘ menace’ to the rest. There 
are, on the contrary, many good observers who see in the 
increased purchasing power of a native population trained 
to a higher standard both of life and production the 
potental market for the employment of a largely increased 
European population. 

But I have already encroached too much upon your 
space. I have felt compelled to write, for the sight of a 
periodical like THE NATION AND ATHENEUM even appearing 
to give currency to the idea that increased capacity of 
native labour is a ‘‘ menace ”’ to the white man in Africa was 
too much for me. Really, what is to become of Africa if 
such an idea takes firm root in the minds of those who con- 
trol its destinies? 

I should add that I write purely on my own respon- 
sibilitvy.—Yours, &c., 

F. CLARKE 
(University of Cape Town; Member of the 
Advisory Council to the Ministry of Labour). 


THE SHOP HOURS QUESTION 


S1r,—As a tobacconist I should like to thank you most 
sincerely for your just and sensible comments on the Shop 
Hours question, and particularly your remarks on the 
spurious outcry against ‘‘ Dora.” . 

Retailers do not want longer hours; the vast majority con- 
sider the present ones (twelve to fourteen per day) quite long 
enough, and that the inconvenience to the public is nothing 
to that endured by vast numbers of ‘‘ solo ’’ shop proprietors 
(to say nothing of their assistants). And in these times of 
fierce competition is it not natural for them to oppose any 
extension of selling rights to others whose business is not 
properly the sale of tobacco at all? 

If, however, an extension is granted to theatres and 
public-houses, I hope nevertheless that no further time-limit 
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will be given to shops, no matter on what ground it is urged, 
as such has a fatal tendency to become the rule. The 9.30 
extension to confectioners is almost universal now—it has 
robbed many an assistant of a little well-earned leisure, has 
wasted a lot of light and heat, and, as far as national wealth 
is concerned, has produced—nothing !—Yours, &c., 
P. SCAMMELL. 
194, Camberwell Grove, S.E.5. 
January 11th, 1928. 


“BOOKS FOR BOYS” 


S1r,—It is delightful to hear so genuine a writer of boys’ 
books as Mr. Gunby Hadath on his own subject, and it is 
excellent that the lamentations of such ancients as ourselves 
should be answered by expressions of faith in the new 
generation like his. At the same time, I cannot be sure that 
he or any adult is any more able than myself to avoid the 
dilemma which he diagnoses in me: to escape the error of 
reading new “juveniles” with a mature mind, and com- 
paring their effect with that made on us in youth by earlier 
books. I am not able to defeat the old mystery with the 
scythe. But, being what I have become, I can only repeat 
my sense that the older writers for boys offered more sub- 
stantial and select fare to their public. They were not 
afraid of being thought ‘‘ stodgy ’’ because they thought not 
of filling up idle hours so much as improving sense and 
sensibility. The volumes on which I recently wrote mostly 
(not all) had the air of being superior ‘‘ bloods *’ and quick- 
fire comicality, and I judged them as typical.—Yours, &c., 

THE REVIEWER. 

P.S.—I never was sure of Henty myself. 


A REJECTED ADVERTISEMENT 


Sir,—Being recently in want of a matron for our school 
at Beacon Hill, we sent an advertisement to the Times for a 
‘““Matron for small Nursery Boarding School, run on 
free, modern lines; no religion taught; sympathy with 
school’s attitude essential ; also good technical training.” 
This advertisement the Times refused to print: appar- 
ently in its opinion free-thinkers alone among human beings 
should be deprived of the right to impart their theological 
opinions to their own children.—Yours, &c., 
, BERTRAND RUSSELL. 
Beacon Hill School, 
Harting, Petersfield. 
January i6th, 1928. 


THE WAR GUILT QUESTION 


Srr,—I am surprised Mr. Robert Dell returned to the 
French colonial policy as having bearing on the war-guilt 
question. I thought I had fully admitted the importance of 
colonization, but however important, it was not before the 
mind of the ‘‘ man in the street,’’ of all nations, when he 
answered the call to arms. If it had. been, I venture to 
think that opposition would not have been restricted to a 
few conscientious objectors. 

The possession of colonies was never a vital ambition of 
the German people. The Socialists were opposed to it, and 
what colonies the rulers had acquired were maintained on 
sufferance. The German is fond of travelling, and when he 
emigrates, near or far, he drops his nationality and gives 
his whole mind to being absorbed by the country of his 
choice. This characteristic has occasionally been remarked 
upon in Germany, but the need of territories for surplus 
population was in consequence never seriously brought for- 
ward. A war, even with France, on a colonial question 
would have been unpopular in Germany and may have been 
expected to meet with considerable opposition. 

I share Mr. Dell’s respect for the purposeful policy of 
Herr Stresemann and admire M. Briand for his uphill fight, 
but I certainly cannot share his view that an inquiry will 
assist these statesmen in their respective countries. Mr. Del} 
further asked what excuses there can be for the policy of M. 
Poincaré. I will give a hint to short memories. The English 
officers and officials, in spite of their wish to be fair to a 
defeated enemy, had to complain of evasions on the part of 
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Germany in regard to disarmament and other obligations. 
The French were at once provoked to deplorable measures. 

Does not Mr. Dell realize that the conflict on the Con- 
tinent is between German and French culture, and that 
Anglo-Saxon culture has been drawn in to save us from 
disaster? It is now beginning to be realized that the world 
needs the good in the three cultures. Let Germany drop 
this humbug about an inquiry, which would not be accepted 
by any nation concerned without protest. At the League of 
Nations the interest of every country can be considered in its 
due proportions and—in a new light.—Yours, &c., 

AN OUTSIDER, 


FOUR ENGLISH HISTORIANS 


I1]l.—_MACAULAY* 
By LYTTON STRACHEY. 


N Apollo’s house there are many mansions; there is even 

one (unexpectedly enough) for the Philistine. So com- 

plex and various are the elements of literature, that no 
writer can be damned on a mere enumeration of faults. He 
may always possess merits which make up for everything ; if 
he loses on the swings, he may win on the roundabouts. 
Macaulay—whatever the refined and the sublime may say 
to the contrary—is an example of this. A coarse texture of 
mind—a metallic style—an itch for the obvious and the 
etaphatic—a middle-class, Victorian complacency—it is all 
too true; Philistine is in fact the only word to fit the case; 
and yet, by dint of sheer power of writing, the Philistine 
has reached Parnassus. It is a curious occurrence, and 
deserves a closer examination. 

What are the qualities that make a historian? Obvi- 
ously these three—a capacity for absorbing facts, a capacity 
for stating them, and a point of view. The two latter are 
connected, but not necessarily inseparable. The late Pro- 
fessor Samuel Gardiner, for instance, could absorb facts, 
and he could state them; but he had no point of view; 
and the result is that his book on the most exciting period 
of English hhistory resembles nothing so much as a very 
large heap of sawdust. But a point of view, it must be 
remembered, by no means implies sympathy. One might 
almost say that it implies the reverse. At any rate, it is 
curious to observe how many instances there are of great 
historians who have been at daggers drawn with their sub- 
jects. Gibbon, a highly civilized scoffer, spent twenty years 
of his life writing about barbarism and _ superstition. 
Michelet was a romantic and a republican; but his work 
on medizval France and the Revolution is far inferior to 
his magnificent delineation of the classic and despotic cen- 
turies. Macaulay’s great-nephew, Professor Trevelyan, has, 
it is true, written a delightful account of the Italian Risorgi- 
mento, of which he is an enthusiastic devotee. But, even 
here, the rule seems to apply; one cannot but feel that 
Professor Trevelyan’s epic would have been still more de- 
lightful if it had contained a little of the salt of criticism— 
if, in fact, he had not swallowed Garibaldi whole. 

As for Macaulay’s point of view, everyone knows it 
was the Whig one. In reality, this is simplifying too much; 


but, however we may describe it, there can be no doubt: 


that Macaulay’s vision was singularly alien to the England 
of the latter years of the seventeenth century. Like 
Gibbon, like Michelet, like the later Carlyle, he did not— 
to put it succinctly—understand what he was talking about. 
Charles II., James II1.—that whole strange age in which 
religion, debauchery, intellect, faction, wit, and brutality 
seethed and bubbled together in such an extraordinary 
olla podrida—escaped him. He could see parts of it; but 





“The first and second articles of this series—-on Hume and Gibbon— 
appeared in our issues of January 7th and 14th, and the last—on Carlyle— 
will appear next week. 
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he could not see into the depths; and so much the better : 
he had his point of view. The definiteness, the fixity, of 
his position is what is remarkable. He seems to have been 
created en bloc. His manner never changed; as soon as he 
could write at all—at the age of eight—he wrote in the 
style of his History. The three main factors in his mental] 
growth—the Clapham sect, Cambridge, Holland House— 
were not so much influences as suitable environments for 
the development of a predetermined personality. What- 
ever had happened to him, he would always have been a 
middle-class intellectual with Whig views. It is possible, 
however, that he may actually have gained something from 
Holland House. The modern habit of gently laughing at 
Whigs and Whiggery is based on a misconception. A 
certain a priori stuffiness which seems to hang about that 
atmosphere is in reality a Victorian innovation. The true 
pre-Reform-Bill Whig was a tremendous aristocrat—the heir 
to a great tradition of intellectual independence and spiri- 
tual pride. When the Hollands’ son travelled as a youth 
in Italy he calmly noted in his diary that someone he had 
met had a face ** almost as stupid as the Duke of Welling- 
ton’s ’?; the young Fox was a chip of the old block. Such 
surroundings must have been good for Macaulay. It was 
not only that they supported his self-confidence—he had 
enough of that already—but that they brought him into 
touch with the severity, the grandeur, and the amenity of 
an old civilization. Without them, he might have been 
provincial or academic; but he was not so; on every page 
of his work one sees the manifest signs of the culture and 
the traffic of the great world. 

Thus Macaulay’s Whiggism was a composite affair—it 
was partly eighteenth century and partly Victorian. But 
the completeness with which it dominated him gave him 
his certainty of attitude and his clarity of vision. It 
enabled him to stand up against the confusion and frenzy of 
the seventeenth century, and say, very loudly and very 
distinctly, what he thought of it. So far so good. The 
misfortune is that what he thought was not of a finer 
quality. The point of view is distinct enough, but it is 
without distinction; and Macaulay in consequence remains 
an excellent but not a supreme historian. His Whiggism 
was in itself a very serious drawback—not because it was 
a cause of bias, but because it was a symptom of crudity. 
The bias was of the wrong kind; it was the outcome of 
party politics, and the sad truth is that, in the long run, 
party politics become a bore. They did not, indeed, suc- 
ceed in making Macaulay a bore; that was impossible; but, 
though he is never dull, one constantly feels that he might 
have been much more interesting. Too often he misses the 
really exciting, the really fascinating, point. And how can 
one fail to miss a great deal, if one persists in considering 
the world from one side or other of the House of Commons? 

A certain crudity, a certain coarseness of fibre—the 
marks of a party politician—are particularly obvious in 
those character sketches of great persons which form so 
important a part of Macaulay’s History. Within their 
limits they are admirably done; but their limits are too 
narrow. They lack colour; they are steel engravings—un- 
satisfactory compromises between a portrait in oils and a 
realistic snapshot. One has only to compare them with 
Clarendon’s splendid presentments to realize their in- 
adequacy. With what a gorgeous sinuosity, with what a 
grandiose delicacy, the older Master elaborates, through 
his enormous sentences, the lineaments of a soul! Beside 
them, the skimpy lines and cheap contrasts of Macaulay’s 
black and white are all too obvious. 

But the Whig politician was not only crude; he was 
also, to a strange degree, ingenuous and complacent. A 
preposterous optimism fills his pages. The Revolution of 
1688 having succeeded, all was well; Utopia was bound to 
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follow; and it actually had followed—in the reign of Vic- 
toria. Thus he contrasts with delight, almost with awe, 
the state of Torbay at the time of William’s landing and 
its condition in 1850. In 1688 ‘* the huts of ploughmen 
and fishermen were thinly scattered over what is now the 
site of crowded marts and of luxurious pavilions.” <A 
description of the modern Torquay becomes irresistible. 
‘“‘ The inhabitants are about ten thousand in number. The 
newly built churches and chapels, the baths and libraries, 
the hotels and public gardens, the infirmary and the 
museum, the white streets, rising terrace above terrace, 
the gay villas peeping from the midst of shrubberies and 
flower beds, present a spectacle widely different from any 
that in the seventeenth century England could show.” 
They do indeed. 

The style is the mirror of the mind, and Macaulay’s 
style is that of a debater. The hard points are driven home 
like nails with unfailing dexterity; it is useless to hope 
for subtlety or refinement; one cannot hammer with 
delicacy. The repetitions, the antitheses, produce an effect 
of mechanism ; and indeed the total result is a kind of fatal 
efficiency which suggests the operations of a machine more 
than anything else—a comparison, which, no doubt, would 
have delighted Macaulay. The descriptive passages are 
the most deplorable. In a set-piece, such as the account of 
Westminster Hall at the impeachment of Hastings, all the 
horrors of a remorseless rhetoric are made manifest. From 
the time of Cicero downwards, the great disadvantage of 
oratory has been that it never lets one off. One must 
hear everything, however well one knows it, and however 
obvious it is. For such writers a dose of Stendhal is to 
be recommended. Macaulay, however, would not have 
benefited by the prescription, for he was a hopeless case. 
The tonic pages of the ‘* Chartreuse de Parme ”’ would have 
had no effect on him whatever. When he wished to state 
that Schomberg was buried in Westminster Abbey, he had 
to say that ‘* the illustrious warrior ’’ was laid in ** that 
venerable abbey, hallowed by the dust of many generations 
of princes, heroes, and poets.’’ There is no escaping it; 
and the incidental drawback that Schomberg was not buried 
at Westminster at all, but in Dublin, is, in comparison with 
the platitude of the style, of very small importance. 

The curiously metallic quality in Macaulay’s writing— 
its hardness of outline, its slightly hollow ring—is so 
characteristic that it is difficult not to see in it the indica- 
tion of some profound psychological state. The stout 
square man with the prodigious memory and the inexhaus- 
tible capacity for conversation, was apparently a normal 
human being—except in one direction: he never married, 
and there seems no reason to suppose that he was ever in 
love. An entertaining essay might perhaps be written on 
the sexlessness of historians; but it would be entertaining 
and nothing more : we do not know enough either about the 
historians or sex. Yet, in Macaulay’s case, one cannot 
resist the conclusion that the absence from his make-up of 
intense physical emotion brought a barrenness upon his 
style. His sentences have no warmth and no curves; the 
embracing fluidity of love is lacking. And it is noticeable 
how far more effective he is in his treatment of those whom 
he dislikes than of those whom he admires. His Marl- 
borough is a fine villain. His James II. is a caricature, 
with a queer vitality of its own—the vitality of a marion- 
ette. But his William of Orange is a failure—a lifeless 
image of waxwork perfection. Macaulay’s inability to make 
his hero live—his refusal to make any attempt to illu- 
minate the mysteries of that most obscure and singular 
character—epitomizes all that is weakest in his work. 

Probably the futility of his esthetic judgments was 
another effect of the same cause. Whenever he writes of 
pure poetry—in the essay on Byron, for instance—he is 
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plainly at sea; his lack of sensibility becomes painfully 
obvious. A true child of his age, he had a profound dis- 
trust, amounting at times to an actual hatred, of art. That 
Queen Mary should have ruined her father, turned him out 
of his kingdom, and seized his throne for herself—all that 
was no blemish at all on her character : was she not acting 
upon strictly Whig principles? But one fault she did have. 
She was responsible for ‘‘a frivolous and _ inelegant 
fashion.’? She was the first person in England to form “‘ a 
vast collection of hideous images, and of vases on which 
houses, trees, bridges, and mandarins were depicted in 
outrageous defiance of all the laws of perspective.’’ Queen 
Mary, in fact, liked china; and that could not be forgiven 
her. 

The weaknesses are obvious; and the strength, suit- 
ably enough, is obvious too. History is primarily a narra- 
tive, and in power of narration no one has ever surpassed 
Macaulay. In that, he is a genius. When it comes to 
telling a story, his faults disappear or change into virtues. 
Narrowness becomes clarity, and crudity turns into force. 
The rhetoric of the style, from being the ornament of 
platitude becomes the servant of excitement. Every word 
is valuable: there is no hesitation, no confusion, and no 
waste. It is clear from his journal that Macaulay realized 
the dominating importance of this side of his work. He 
laboured at this purely narrative passages for weeks at a 
time, with the result that they are masterpieces. Nobody 
who has once read them can ever forget his account of the 
trial of the Bishops, the siege of Derry, and the battle of 
Killiecrankie. To write so is to write magnificently, and 
if one has to be a Philistine to bring off those particular 
effects, one can only say, so much the better for the Philis- 
tine. But it is not only in certain passages that Macaulay 
triumphs. His whole History is conditioned by a supreme 
sense of the narrative form. It presses on, with masterly 
precipitation, from start to finish. Everything falls into 
place. Unsatisfying characters, superficial descriptions, 
jejune reflections, are seen to be no longer of importance 
in themselves—they are merely stages in the development 
of the narrative. They are part of the pattern—the en- 
thralling, ever-shifting pattern of the perfect kaleidoscope. 
A work of art? Yes, there is no denying it : the Philistine 
was also an artist. And there he is—squat, square, and 
perpetually talking—on Parnassus. 


THOMAS HARDY 


HETHER Thomas Hardy was the last of the 

Victorians, or whether he was in the true sense of 

the word a Victorian at all, seems to be a matter 
of dispute. But it is certainly true that he was the last 
of a dynasty, of one of the great Royal Houses of English 
literature. Meredith, Thackeray, Dickens, George Eliot, 
Charlotte Bronté, Scott, right back to Fielding, naming 
them, one feels at once that they belong to the same blood 
royal, the same race, the same tradition. Only over the 
name of Meredith in that list does one hesitate as not pure 
blooded, as a cross between two powerful stocks, a half- 
caste who to-day is neither recognized nor appreciated by 
his own direct descendants. But there can be no dispute 
that Hardy belonged to the blood royal, and that he was 
the last of his line. His novels are in the full English 
tradition, solid works built about a story, in which, on 
the face of it, character, humour, description of scenery, 
criticism of life, philosophy, all have their place, but to 
which they are accessory. None of the leading writers of 
the generation or generations which followed Hardy—and 
now survive him—whatever their merits or their defects, 
write novels in this pure tradition; they have other axes 
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to grind in social problems or the subtleties of psychology 
or the sophistications of literary form and expression. And 
since each generation gets the literature which it under- 
stands, appreciates, and deserves, the traditional English 
novel is out of fashion; its real merits are not properly 
appreciated ; it seems to the present generation clumsy and 
monumentally primitive. 

This is the reason why many people during the last 
ten years have said, and are repeating to-day, that Hardy 
was greater as a poet than he was as a novelist, and that 
his fame will ultimately rest on the poems and ‘“ The 
Dynasts.”’ I have the greatest admiration for the poetry, 
and I feel sure that Hardy will, as a poet, occupy a high 
place, but I feel equally sure that the tendency is at the 
present time to undervalue his novels. ‘* The Mayor of 
Casterbridge,’’ ‘* The Woodlanders,” ‘* The Return of the 
Native,’’ and ** Jude the Obscure ’’—these are novels which 
may be dismissed if one insists that every novelist ought to 
do what Henry James or Marcel Proust or Mr. Wells or 
Flaubert or Mr. Lawrence does; but if, instead of concen- 
trating one’s mind on what Hardy does not do, one attends 
for a moment or two to what he does do, one is in a happier 
state of mind for appreciating his work and a more appro- 
priate state of mind for literary criticism. 

Perhaps Hardy’s own description of Egdon Heath might 
be quoted as a description of some of the most characteristic 
qualities of his novels :— 


. Majestic without severity, impressive without 
showiness, emphatic in its admonitions, grand in its 
simplicity. The qualifications which frequently invest 
the facade of a prison with far more dignity than is 
found in the facade of a palace double its size lent to 
this heath a sublimity in which spots renowned for 
beauty of the accepted kind are utterly wanting... . 
Men have oftener suffered from the mockery of a place 
too smiling for their reason than from the oppression of 
surroundings oversadly tinged. Haggard Egdon 
appealed to a subtler and scarcer instinct, to a more 
recently learnt emotion, than that which responds to the 
sort of beauty called charming and fair.” 


Hardy will never appeal to the reader who demands from 
every writer the sort of verbal beauty called charming and 
fair. He does not ‘‘ write well.”? That is the burden of 
the criticism of Mr. George Moore and many others in 
whose judgment he is not an “ artist ” at all. The criti- 
cism is correct, just as it is also correct to say that his 
characters are often thin and wooden, his scenes stilted 
and absurd, his plot hammered into a particular form and 
forced into a particular direction. Yet the books, if the 
mind is allowed to absorb them intelligently, are majestic 
without severity, grand in their simplicity, even sublime in 
a subtler and scarcer sense than that in which the word is 
used by Mr. Moore or Longinus. The effect in these books 
comes not from the parts, but only from the whole. It is 
cumulative. Only when the novel is finished and is looked 
back to as a whole is it possible to feel and understand it. 
Then the plot, characters, and language combine to pro- 
duce the facade, it may be, of a prison, but a fagade which 
is also that of a great novel and a great work of art. 
Hardy is typically an English writer both in this habit 
of working in the large and in other ways. The conversa- 
tions of his country people are, as many have observed, 
** Shakespearian.’? Their humour, the turn of their sen- 
tences, the “‘ tragic irony ’’ of what they say are strokes 
of genius. They seem to be written by a man of incredible 
simplicity and brilliant genius. It is this combination of 
genius and simplicity which makes so many English writers 
a puzzle to foreigners, but nowhere is it more startling 
than in Hardy. It is the very stuff out of which his poetry 
seems to have been written, and it dominates his novels. 
It gives one the feeling sometimes that these works were 
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written unconsciously, and such a feeling naturally leaves 
the irritated critic gasping. 

This impression of simplicity and of something which 
is almost the opposite of simplicity was the strongest im- 
pression which I got from Hardy personally. At first 
sight, and when he began to talk to you, you might have 
thought that he was merely one of many men born in 
English villages. But he is one of the few people who 
have left upon me the personal impression of greatness. 
I saw him last spring in the house which he had built for 
himself at Dorchester, and which, with its sombre growth 
of trees, seemed to have been created by him as if it were 
one of his poems translated into brick, furniture, and vege- 
tation. He talked about his poems, and London as he had 
known it in his youth, and about his dog ‘‘ Wessex,’ al] 
with great charm and extraordinary simplicity. He was a 
human being, not ‘‘ the great man.’? And then he told a 
story which left me with that curious feeling which I so 
often get from his writing, of the mixture of simplicity and 
complexity, of doubt as to the degree of consciousness 
which he had of the implication of what he was saying. 
He was telling me how he had been up to London during 
the war and one evening there was an air raid. He had 
been dining with (I think) Sir James Barrie, Mr. Shaw, 
Mr. Wells, and Mr. Galsworthy. ‘* A bomb might have 
fallen on the room,”’ he said. ‘‘ Just think! Well, all 
the chief English writers were there—there wouldn’t have 
been much left of English literature. Just think of it! ” 
It was said with extraordinary simplicity, without the 
slightest implication that he was himself to be included 
among the chief English writers in that room, indeed 
somehow with the implication that he was not to be in- 
cluded. And yet, unless I was entirely mistaken, there 
was at the same time a tiny, charming twinkle in his eye. 


LEonaRD WOOLF. 


PLAYS AND PICTURES 


= “HE Adding Machine,’? by Elmer Rice, which is. 
being produced at the Court Theatre by the Birming- 

ham Repertory Company is, though well worth a 

visit, an exasperating play, lacking as it does all unity of 
tone, and even of dramatic technique. The first three 
scenes, dealing with the life of Mr. Zero on earth, do keep 
up one tone. As an experiment in the Expressionist 
manner this is amusing, exciting, and effective. The next 
two acts, one in a graveyard, and one at the entrance to 
the Elysian Fields, are in a perfectly different manner, and 
even appear to have nothing to do with what went before. 
The last act, which is more relevant in general tone and 
treatment, degenerates into a long lecture, in which the 
whole morals of the play are turned inside out, and the 
doctrine of free will is subtly introduced to destroy the 
philosophy on which the opening is based. Yet ‘‘ The 
Adding Machine ”’ is worth seeing, as Mr. Elmer Rice has 
a strong theatrical sense and is very up-to-date in his intel- 
lectual furniture. A lot of the dialogue ‘‘ comes off,”’ being 
at suitable occasions both tragic and witty. There are 
good moments, though no plan. The Expressionist décor 
has been much commended. But here I strongly dissent. 
‘* The Adding Machine ”’ is certainly not a realistic play, 
but Mr. Zero is a symbol of everything absolutely 
‘* typical ”? in the world. Why then plant him down in a 
house that looked as if it had been built by Corbusier for 
Dr. Caligari and make him eat off platters which recall the 
firm of Bell & Grant? The symbolism of dinginess can 
hardly be procured with factors so remote from the aware- 
ness of the protagonists. 

* + * 

Mr. Donald Buckley, whose first play ‘‘ A Night in 
June ”’ has been produced at the Everyman, has not yet 
mastered that elementary and elemental principle of play- 
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making, the relative importance of character and situa- 
tion. ‘* Here,’”? I can hear him saying, “‘ is a charming 
young girl who is in love with one man and is going to 
bear the child of anvther. That ought to be enough for 
one play—it’s the theme of a lut of plays I’ve seen, but 
Mr. Arnold Bennett says there are—I forget how few pos- 
sible themes to vhoose from, and he ought to know—so I 
needn’t bother you with the natures of these three people. 
All you will want to think about is what has happened to 
them, and what they and their parents are going to do 
about it, and if you’ll have a little patience I’ll tell you.” 
The result is that we have very little patience indeed, and 
do not care two straws whether Helen marries Keith or 
Derek, albeit that Helen is acted with considerable charm 
and with as much intelligence as the part permits by Miss 
Kathleen O’Regan, whose performances in the O’Casey 
plays will long be remembered by all good playgoers. 
Although a production anywhere (and particularly at the 
Everyman under its present management, who have in six 
months set themselves a high standard to live up to) is of 
enormous value to any playwright, I doubt whether Mr. 
Buckley will learn much from this one. He has some know- 
ledge of stage technique, but before again using that valu- 
able but secondary qualification he would do well to shelve 
it and address himself to a more proper study of mankind 
than the theatre. 


* * * 


A large part of the Winter Exhibition at the Royal 
Academy is taken up with the pictures bequeathed to the 
nation by the late Lord Iveagh. The collection reflects 
strongly an individual taste, consisting as it does almost 
entirely of pictures of the Dutch school and the eighteenth- 
century English school, and most of them are good 
examples of these schools. There are a large number of 
portraits by Romney, Reynolds (including a self-portrait), 
Lawrence, Hoppner, Raeburn, and Gainsborough; those by 
Gainsborough are a little disappointing when compared 
with his best work in this line, but his *‘ Going to Market ”’ 
is an exquisite example of his work in landscape. This 
picture, the extremely impressive self-portrait by Rem- 
brandt and his fine *‘ Portrait of a Woman,” and the lovely 
“ Lute-Player ”” of Vermeer of Delft, are perhaps the 
treasures of the collection. ‘* View on the River Maas ”? is 
a very fine example of Cuyp: Crome is represented by 
“ A Yarmouth Water Frolic,”’ beautiful in colour but rather 
dull in composition. Of French painters only Pater and 
Boucher are included, and the only Italian pictures are two 
by Guardi, both views of the Grand Canal and one of them 
particularly good. Besides the Iveagh Collection, there is 
an exhibition of works by late members of the Royal 
Academy—Sir Luke Fildes, Mark Fisher, Ambrose McEvoy, 


J. W. North, F. Cayley Robinson, Sir J. J. Shannon, and 
Solomon J. Solomon. 


* * * 


The exhibition at present being held at the Leicester 
Galleries consists of Drawings, Etchings, and Lithographs 
by Matisse, and Painting in tempera by Mr. John Arm- 
strong. M. Matisse shows himself the master of an exquisite 
line in his etchings, which are of a lovely fragile delicacy. 
His line drawings also show an extraordinary sureness of 
touch and power of suggesting solid form and are, in the 
main, much more interesting than the less subtle drawings 
in which details of form and of light and shade are fully 
indicated. In these he seems almost to be trying to indi- 
cate colour by gradations of texture, and one feels that 
the design is largely dependent on colour, as it is in his 
oil paintings, where he uses colour with such perfect and 
entrancing success as an essential part of the design. Mr. 
John Armstrong has a gift for decorative painting and a 
considerable feeling for striking design: he uses tempera 
with great skill and cleanness, though his colour is often 
unattractive. Most of his subjects are figures from mytho- 
logy, the circus, and the stage, and in their treatment he 
adopts many conventions and tricks which have been seen 
before among the cubists and the surrealists, He is clever 
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rather than genuinely original, but his painting has vitality 
and force. 
* * * 

Although, owing to the delicacy of British censorship, 
the name of Casanova is never mentioned throughout the 
film, it is the story of his life upon which ‘‘ The Prince of 
Adventurers ”’ (at the Rialto Theatre) is founded. M. Ivan 
Mosjoukine takes the part of the hero, ‘* Roberto Ferrara ” 
as he is called; he is a highly accomplished actor, but his 
every movement and expression is so very facile and calcu- 
lated that he tends to become mechanical. The spectators 
also have to be told what a remarkably successful lady- 
killer he is—a fact which they might otherwise doubt, for 
he is lacking in charm either of looks or-personality. The 
film is of French origin, but the adventures of this ** prince 
of adventurers ”’ are certainly innocuous enough; we have 
seen worse from America. It is in its ‘* spectacular ” 
aspect that the film seeks to impress, and here it is much 
more successful. The scenes in Venice (both exterior and 
interior) and in the royal palace of St. Petersburg are both 
sumptuous and effective, and the photography is excellent : 
especially good are the pictures of a Venetian carnival, and 
the dresses throughout are magnificent and extremely well 
designed for photography, and the actors wear them 
convincingly. 

* * * 

Things to see and hear in the coming week :— 
Saturday, January 21st.— 

Claude Pollard, Piano Recital, Wigmore Hall, 5.30. 
Sunday, January 22nd.— 

Professor G. Salvemini on ‘* Fascism : Its Meaning and 

Achievements,’’ South Place, 11. 

Kubelik, at the Royal Albert Hall, 3. 

Stage Society in ‘‘ The Unquiet Spirit.” 

The Dramatic Players in ‘*‘ Mary Stuart,’”? Rudolf 

Steiner Hall. 

** Jordan,”? by Miss Mary Kennedy, at the Strand 

(Venturers’ Society). 

Monday, January 238rd.— 


‘“*“Two White Arms,’? by Dr. Dearden, at the 
Ambassadors. 

“The Eldest Son,’? by John Galsworthy, at the 
Everyman. 


Mr. J. Hutchinson on ‘‘ Painters and Etchers of the 
Restoration Period,’? Town Hall, Gloucester Place, 
W.1, 8. 
Film—* Sunrise,’’ at the Marble Arch Pavilion. 
Harold Craxton, Pianoforte Recital, Wigmore Hall, 8.80. 
London Contemporary Music Centre Concert, Court 
House, Marylebone Lane, 8.15. 

Tuesday, January 24th.- - 
** The Second Man,” Ly S. N. Behrman, at the Play- 
house. 
Gerald Cooper, Chamber Concert, Holian Hall, 3. 
National Education Association, Annual Meeting, 
Address by Dr. A. E. W. Hazel, Central Hall, West- 
minster, 4. 

Wednesday, January 25th.— 
*“* The Hairy Ape,’”? by Eugene O’Neill, at the Gate 
Theatre. 
‘* The Masque of Venice,’? by G. D. Gribble, at the 
Savoy. 

Thursday, January 26th.— 
** Lord Babs,’? by Keble Howard, at the Vaudeville. 
Brabazon-Lowther, Song Recital, Wigmore Hall, 9. 
Mr. John Drinkwater, Readings from his Poetry, Essex 
Hall, 6.30. 
Royal Philharmonic Society’s Concert, Queen’s Hall, 8. 

Friday, January 27th.— 
Marie Korchinska, Harp Recital, Wigmore Hall, 8.80. 
Hewitt String Quartet, Holian Hall, 8.30. 

OmIcron. 


THOMAS HARDY 


Our faltering posthumous tributes can only lie... . 
Our words, remembering his, are somehow shy... .« 
Being already immortal—strange he should die ! 


A. S. J. TEsstmonp. 
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ALDWYCH. (Gerrard 2304-5.) 
Nightly at 8.15. Matinees, Wed. and Fri., at 2.30. 
* THARK.” 

Mary Brough, A. Bromley Davenport, and RALPH LYNN. 
AMBASSADORS. Ger. 4460.) EVENINGS, 8.30. Tues. & Fri., 2.30. 
**MARCH HARES.” 

ATHENE SEYLER, LESLIE BANKS, and HILDA TREVELYAN. 
COURT THEATRE. (Sloane 5137 EVENINGS, at 8.30 
BARKY JACKSON'S SEASON, 

‘“THE ADDING MACHINE.” By Elmer Rice. 
MATINEES, THURSDAY & SATURDAY, at 2.W 
SOVENT GARDEN OPERA HOUSE. Gerr, 7961, 
“THE KING OF KINGS.” 

DAILY, at 2.30 and 8.30, (Sunday, at 8.) 

Prices (inc. Tax): 8/6, 5/9, 3/6, 2/4, 1/2. 

CRITERION. (Ger, 3344. 8.30. MATINEE, SAT., 2.30. 
““QUEST.’”’ A Comedy of Adventure by Ralph Stock. 


HEATHER THATCHER. HUGH WAKEFIELD. Next Week at Golders Green. 











DRURY LANE. EVGS., 8.15. MATS., WED. and SAT., at 2.30. 
*“ THE DESERT SONG.” 
HARRY WELCHMAN. EDITH DAY. GENE GERRARD. 
FORTUNE THEATRE. fegent 1507. NIGHTLY, at 8.30. 


Matinees, Thursday and Saturday, at 2.0 
**ON APPROVAL.”’ By FREDERICK LONSDALE. 





ELLIS JEFFREYS. RONALD SQUIRE. 
GARRICK. fHE VAMPIRE PLAY. Gerrard 9513. 
‘* DRACULA.” 

EVENINGS, 8.00. MATINEES, WEDNESDAY & SATURDAY, 2.0. 





HIPPODROME, London. 
EVENINGS, 8.15. 


Gerrard 0650. 
MATS., WEDS., THURS. & SATS., at 2.30. 
‘“* HIT THE DECK.” 


IVY TRESMAND. ALICE MORLEY. 
SYDNEY HOWARD. STANLEY HOLLOWAY. 








KINGSWAY. =‘ (Gerr. 4032.) Nightly, 8.15. Mats., Wed., Thurs. & Sat., 2.30. 
JEAN CADELL ia 
** MARIGOLD.” 
LITTLE. EVGS., 8. MATS., WED., SAT. (except Feb. 1 & 4), 2.30. 
‘‘MAN AND SUPERMAN.” By BERNARD SHAW. 
ENTIRETY Performances at 5 O'CLOCK TO-DAY, FRIDAY. 


Aiso FRIDAY, Jan. 27, WED., Feb. 1, FRI., Feb. 3, and SAT., Feb. 4. 


LONDON PAVILION. 
The Greatest Stage and 





DALLY, at 2.30 and 8.30. SUNDAYS, at 8 o’clock. 
Screen 


‘““UNCLE TOM’S CABIN.” 
With Unique Stage Show by 40 Coloured Artistes. _ 


Spectacle 





LYRIC, Hammersmith. tiverside 3012. 
MATINEES, WEDNESDAY & SATURDAY, at 2.30. 
The OLD VIC COMPANY with SYBIL THORNDIKE in 

‘*HENRY V.” 
PRINCE OF WALES. 
EVERY 
*“REGATTA.” 
MATINEES, THURSDAYS 





EVENING, at 8.30. 
By SUTTON VANE. 
AND SATURDAYS, at 2.30. 


be 


EVENINGS, at 8. 


Gerrard 7482. 





PRINCES. GEORGE ROBEY in “ BITS AND PIECES,” 


MARIE BLANCHE, 


EVENINGS, at 8.30. MATINEES, WED. & SAT., at 2.0 





ROYALTY. (Ger. 2690.) 


““THE CROOKED BILLET.” 


Leon Quartermaine, Mercia Swinburne, Barbara Gott, C. V. 


NIGHTLY, 8.40. Mats., Tues., Thurs., Sat., 2.39 


By DION TITHERADGE. 


France. 
SHAFTESBURY. NIGHTLY, at 8.%, 
MATINEES, WEDNESDAY & SATURDAY, at 2.0. 

“THE HIGH ROAD.” By FREDERICK LONSDALE. 





(Gerr. 6666.) 


8ST. MARTIN’S. 
“THE SILVER CORD.” By 
LILIAN BRAITHWAITE. 





Gerr. 416. Evgs., 8.30 sharp. Mats., Tues. & Pri., 2.30, 


SIDNEY HOWARD. 


CLAIRE EAMEs. 


W YNDHAM’S NIGHTLY, at 8.30 
MATINEES, WEDNESDAY & SATURDAY, at 2.30. 





(Regent 3028.) 


EDITH EVANS in 
“THE WAY OF THE WORLD.” 








CINEMAS. 





GAPITOL, Haymarket. CONTINUOUS, 1 to ll. SUNDAYS, 6 to 11, 
Commencing Sunday, January 22nd, 
PAULINE STARKE, LIONEL BARRYMORE, and OWEN MOORE in 


‘““WOMEN LOVE DIAMONDS.” 


RIALTO, 








Piccadilly Circus. DAILY, 12.30 to Il. SUNDAYS, 6 to 11. 
IVAN MOSJOUKINE in 
‘**PRINCE OF ADVENTURERS.” 


A Story of the World’s Most Passionate Lover. 








STOLL PICTURE THEATRE, = Kingsway. 


(Holborn 3703.) 
DAILY, 2 to 10.45. (SUNDAYS, 6 to 10.30.) 
Jan, 23rd, 24th & 2th. MARIA CORDA in “DANCING MAD”; “THE 


EMDEN,” the stirring Naval Epic, etc. 


Jan, 26th, 27th & 28th 
* FASHIONS FOR 


FSTHER 
WOMEN ”; 


RALSTON 
BETTY BRONSON in 


& RAYMOND HATTON in 
“ RETZY.” 


On the Stage: MASU, Pogo Expert, and JENNY BOURNE, Contralto. 











OFFER TO NEW READERS 


Any reader who makes his first acquaintance with this 
journal with this week’s issue is invited to fill up the attached: 


To Publisher, THE NATION AND ATHENEUM, 
38, Great James Street, Bedford Row, 
London, W.C.1. 


In order to test the value of your publication I should like 
you to forward this to me by post for the next four weeks. If I 
then decide to become a subscriber, it is understood that there 
will be no charge for the copies thus received, but otherwise | 
shall be willing to pay 2s. to cover their cost and postage. 
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THE COMPLETE WORKS OF JOHN WEBSTER 


4 vols. 18s. net. each. ° 


Edited by F. L. LUCAS. 





‘Both in learning and in insight, in disciplined analysis of material and in vivid imaginative 

perception, it is not too much to say, Mr. Lucas is qualified to review and pass judgment upon 

the most competent of those who have hitherto written about Webster.’-—MANCHESTER GUARDIAN. 

“It is an edition of which everyone, editor, publisher, reader, and shade of the author may be 

proud.”—Nation. Volumes are purchasable separately, and, for the general reader, the cream 
of Webster will be found in the first two. Mr. Lucas has established Webster’s text for all time. 


PROPER STUDIES POSSIBLE WORLDS 





7s. 6d. net. 7s. 6d. net. 
By ALDOUS HUXLEY. By J. B.S. HALDANE. 
“A vital contribution to modern thought.” ‘‘ The most readable book ever written by 
Illustrated London News. a scientist.—The Graphic.” 


THREE ‘“ BUMPER” BOOKS 
{| SELECT TALES OF TCHEHOV. Translated by Constance Garnett 
850 pages. 7s. 6d. net. 


“It conveys an admirable impression of the range and power of the Russian’s firm and compassionate genius.” — 
Spectator. ‘‘It was needed.”—Outlook. 


q RABELAIS. The translation of Sir T. Urquhart and Peter le Motteux 


Over 1,000 pages. 6s. net. 


When the first issue of this extremely attractive one-volume Rabelais is exhausted the publishers will in all 
probability be compelled to raise the price. It represents extreme value. 


q THE SPANISH FARM TRILOGY, ror4-1918. By R. H. Mottram 
800 pages. 7s. 6d. net. 


“A trilogy of novels which, taken as a whole, is perhaps the most significant work of its kind the war has yet 
occasioned.’’—Times Literary Supplement. 








Messrs. Chatio & Windus will be pleased to send their preliminary Spring 
List post free upon request, with particulars of their new “ Phoenix Lib 


rary.” 
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SOME EARLY GLORIES 


ORMIDABLE as is the battle order of the ATHENZUM 

in its bound volumes from 1828 to the time when (to 

recall the pun of Katherine Mansfield) it became part 
of the ** Athanasian,”’ it constitutes an authority on Eng- 
lish civilization in the nineteenth century which even a 
private library should welcome, and as a speculum of the 
literary world and the phases of taste during the Victorian 
age it is an extraordinary inheritance. We have had such 
a prolific journalism in this country that we are in danger 
of forgetting the amazing power, social eminence, and intel- 
lectual confidence represented by such a series of writings. 
The ATHEN2UM was a national brain, a will to conquer the 
world of thought, to administer the empire of literature, 
art, and science. For mere quantity of cultural observa- 
tion, opinion, and news, delivered in scrupulous yet eloquent 
language, each number in its great period might more justly 
be accounted a volume. Its reviews were often brilliant, 
wide surveys of large subjects, and such that the trembling 
author whose venture had been the signal for the grand 
critical display must have found himself a sadder and a 
wiser man. To catalogue a few of the dignitaries employed 
in dominating and educating British thought through so 
many illustrious years would be a lengthy undertaking; 
each individual who looks into this roll of honour will 
readily select a galaxy to his own taste and of general 
acceptance; to the present annotator’s limitations the list 
begins with men like Lamb, Hood, George Darley, J. H. 
Reynolds, Barry Cornwall, Allan Cunningham, Peter Cun- 
ningham, Augustus de Morgan, William Yarrell, William 
Allingham, Ebenezer Prout, F. G. Stephens, Watts-Dunton 
—but in naming these contributors one only admits the 
impossibility of a young twentieth-century scribe’s com- 
prehending the tenth part of the magnificent edifice of 
Victorianism. Even the title of our journal has a grandeur 
in it, making one feel decidedly like the gentleman without 
a wedding garment. 

The nature of this vast periodical work has been more 
commonly critical than creative, and what it has done in 
the direct production of literary achievements is not so 
remarkable as its sterling influence through the medium of 
inflexible canons of criticism. At some periods, its volumes 
lack entertainment, in their intense magisterial application, 
and the green branches of poetic or miscellanist diversion 
are sought in vain. It was perhaps in the first decade or 
so of the ATHEN.£UM’S existence that its columns enriched 
the treasury of original writing most, and indeed one could 
scarcely demand a more liberal contribution from a weekly 
journal to permanent literature than it then made. Charles 
Lamb, having ceased to share the spirit of other journals, 
found in it a congenial arena. It was here that he brought 
out that stately and splendid essay ‘‘ On the Total Defect 
of the Quality of Imagination observable in the Works of 
Modern British Artists,’ and instalments of cheerful 
** Table-Talk by the late Elia,’’ including that erudite 
speculation : ** It is a desideratum in works that treat de re 
culinaria, that we have no rationale of sauces, or theory of 
mixed flavours; as to show why cabbage is reprehensible 
with roast beef, laudable with bacon; why the haunch of 


mutton seeks the alliance of currant jelly, the shoulder civilly 
declineth it ; why loin of veal (a pretty problem), being itself 
unctuous, seeketh the adventitious lubricity of melted 
butter; and why the same part in pork, not more 
oleaginous, abhorreth from it; why the French bean sym- 
pathizes with the flesh of deer; why salt fish points to 
parsnip, brawn makes a dead set at mustard; why cats 
prefer valerian to hearts-ease, old ladies vice versi—though 
this is rather travelling out of the road of the dietetics, 
and may be thought a question more curious than relevant; 
why salmon (a strong sapor per se) fortifieth its condition 
with the mighty lobster sauce, whose embraces are fatal 
to the delicater relish of the turbot. . . .”” Here too Lamb 
published a number of his small poems, ever fragrant with 
the clear spirit of that faultless sympathy ; among them was 
that melodious reversion to the bright imagination of 
Greece, the ** Self-Enchanted *? :— ; 

‘““T had sense in dreams of a beauty rare, 

Whom Fate had spell-bound, and rooted there, 

Stooping, like some enchanted theme, 

Over the marge of that crystal stream, 

Where the blooming Greek, to Echo blind, 

With Self-love fond, had to waters pined. 

Ages had waked, and ages slept, 

And that bending posture still she kept: 

For her eyes she may not turn away, 

‘Till a fairer object shall pass that way— 

‘Till an image more beauteous this world can show 

Than her own which she sees in the mirror below. 

Pore on, fair Creature! for ever pore, 

Nor dream to be disenchanted more ; 

For vain is expectance, and wish in vain, 

‘Till a new Narcissus can come again.”’ 

Lamb signed himself in his notes on ATHENZUM business, 
** Your Laureat,”? and he ought to have lived longer to 
play the part. We hear him still, merrily repeating the 
artful simplicity, ‘* Consult Dilke! ” 

The prose and verse of Thomas Hood added to the gay 
gusto of the early ATHENZuUm (then chiefly personal, later 
on sublimely impersonal). His reviews were written with 
the same phenomenal play on words as his comic poems, 
and often with the strong championship of the under-dog 
which his profound punning served. It was never dull 
weather when Hood was tackling a new publication, whether 
that were a novel by Dickens or some tawdry piece of cant 
which aroused him. We envy him his glorious liveliness, 
and might feel satisfied at length if our notice of ‘* The 
Maid-Servant’s Friend ”’—a solemn didactic manual—could 
open like this : ‘‘ The housekeeper who peruses the above 
title, and then reads the work itself, will meet with an 
agreeable surprise. Every master and mistress in the 
United Kingdom knows what a maid-servant’s friend is— 
sometimes he is a brother, sometimes a cousin (often a 
cousin), and sometimes a father, who really wears well and 
carries his age amazingly. He comes down the area—in at 
a window—or through a door left ajar. Sometimes a maid- 
servant, like a hare, has many friends—the master of the 
house, after washing his hands in the back kitchen, feels 
behind the door for a jack-towel, and lays hold of a friend’s 
nose—friends are shy; sometimes the footman breaks a 
friend’s shins while plunging into the coal-cellar for a shovel 
of nubblys. We speak feelingly—our own abode having 
been once turned into a Friends’ Meeting-house—a fact we 
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became aware of through a smoky chimney—but a chimney 
will smoke when there is a journeyman baker up it.’? The 
vivacities which Hood threw off and left scattered in news- 
papers would make a choice volume. We take another 
example from our pages: he sends Dilke a letter received 
from a French publisher in French English, with his 
reply :— 

‘* Gentilhommes,—Comme je ne vis pas dans la cité 
mais dans la contrée, six milles depuis Londres, je n’ai 
pas une mode de vous envoyer le Comique Annuel, mais 
je vous envoy un ordre sur mon publisheur, que je vous 
prie accepte. Son nom est Monsieur Alfred Téte Baily, 
vivant 4 83, Montagne a Blé, prés le Changement Royale. 
Allez gauchement dans la rue. 

‘Je serai bien heureux me trouver dans les Deux 
Mondes ; iInais permettez moi de vous mettre droit sur 
un point. Mon livre peut etre ‘ amusant’ comme vous 
etes si bon a dire, mais il n’a pas attempté etre 
‘ spirituel.’ Je ne suis pas un clergé-homme qui écrit les 
serments. Dieu vous blesse. Je suis, 

Gentilhommes, 
Votre tres humble domestique, 
THOMAS Hoop.” 

Beloved for his wit and charm by Keats and his circle, 
Hood’s brother-in-law J. H. Reynolds also kept cheerfulness 
and courage thriving in the early ATHENzUM, Reynolds 
reviewed with such conviction and dash that once at least 
he was challenged to personal combat by the exposed 
scribbler. There are numerous expressions of his pastoral 
fancy, that had accompanied the greater idyll of Keats, 
particularly one tribute to the beauties of Constable; there 
are serious poems by him, tinged with his fatal disappointed- 
ness, and witty ones. Let us admit some relic of this 
admired conversationalist and effective pioneer to our short 
study—a stanza or two of the characteristic ** Lines Written 
in a Lady’s Album ”’ :— 

‘I’ve besought Mr. Moore, in his idlest hours, 

To honour a verse with this leaf of thine ;— 

But his time is so wasted in market flowers, 

That he will not give ear to a prayer of mine. 


‘““Tve teazed Mr. Rogers,—Old Memory’s Bard,— 
To remember a rhyme,—but ’tis all forgot! 
And I’ve hoped Hope’s Poet would sing,—but ’tis hard, 
That, hope as one will,—Hope’s Bard will not! 


‘ [ve prayed of Coleridge,—the mighty, the mouthy, 
The mystic, the indolent !—one line to spare ;— 
But he is asleep:—and the malmsey hath Southey, 
And pledged to a second-hand Milton,—is Clare! ”’ 
This effusion is printed next to some paragraphs by 
Lamb, and next to those appears a ‘* Letter from Rome ”’ 
by George Darley, another man of highly original yet some- 
how unconsummated powers, mathematician, art critic, 
scourge of bad dramatists, and singular poet of the phan- 
tasmal and remote. Darley’s verse has been edited more 
than once, but uncollected examples shed their glowworm 
light over the practicalities of the old ATHEN2ZUM. In them 
may be discerned the ‘“* Celtic ’”? wistfulness which lately 
emerged into popularity through the songs of Mr. W. B. 
Yeats. They are of a peculiar beauty, ever fugitive yet 
remaining ; the ** Serenade of a Loyal Martyr ”’ is the finest 
of those published in the ATHENZUM :— 
“ Sweet in her green cell the Flower of Beauty slumbers, 
Lulled by the faint breezes sighing thro’ her hair ; 


Sleeps she, and hears not the melancholy numbers 
Breathed to my sad lute amid the lonely air? 


‘“ Down from the high cliffs the rivulet is teeming, 
To wind round the willow banks that lure him from above : 
0 that in tears from my rocky prison streaming 
I too could glide to the bower of my love! 


“ Ah Agee the woodbines with sleepy arms have wound 
er, 
Opes she her eyelids at the dream of my lay, 
Listening like the dove, while the fountains echo round 
her, 
To her lost mate’s call in the forests far away? 
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‘*Come, then, my Bird !—for the peace thou ever bearest, 
Still heaven’s messenger of comfort to me, 
Come !—this fond bosom, my faithfullest, my fairest! 
Bleeds with its death-wound, but deeper yet for thee.”’ 


Our retrospective pleasures, brief as they have been, 
and only concerned with a fragment of ATHEN2ZUmM history, 
must come to an end, and yet if they suggest to the reader 
a more extensive exploration of the ranked volumes whose 
physical solidity, although it appears an obvious testimony 
to the greatness of the Victorians, nevertheless tends to 
repel the hurried hand of posterity, they will have effected 
an acceptable result. The editor of many an author, the 
anthologist of many a topic might make a visitation of this 
immense garner; the literary historian should not be con- 
tent with the separate publications of his sphere but seize 
the advantages of such a wealth of uncollected authoritative 
reflections, information, and atmosphere. Even a sound 
table of the most valuable contents of the paper would be 
a thing worth undertaking. While these notions occur, 
other ATHEN-£UM annals are striving to obtain a place in 
our sketch; it would be agreeable to dwell on such a theme 
as the works which first appeared serially here—Medwin’s 
** Shelley Papers,’? de Morgan’s ‘** Budget of Paradoxes,” 
Mrs. Browning’s ‘* Greek Christian Poets,’? among others; 
or one might gratefully indicate the accurate yet cordial 
support given by the journal to the editing and interpreta- 
tion of Pope, Keats, Shelley, Coleridge, Wordsworth, Lamb, 
and other writers now available in almost ideal forms of 
scholarly presentation. ‘‘ Enough: and leave the rest to 
Fame.” 

EDMUND BLUNDEN. 


PERSONAL REMINISCENCES 
By JOHN RANDALL. 
I.—ATHENZUM CHARACTERS 


S the ATHENZUM is now celebrating its centenary, 

perhaps you will allow me, as one who was closely 

connected with the production of that paper for many 
years, to record some impressions of people and things 
connected with it. 

My introduction to it was early in May, 1875, when, 
as a young man of twenty-one, I became a proof-reader at 
the Atheneum Press, having served an apprenticeship in a 
printing office in the North of London. As the name 
implied, the ATHENZUM was the mainstay of the Press, it 
having then been printed there for about forty-five years. 
This printing office was in Took’s Court, Cursitor Street, 
and consisted of two old Georgian houses that had been 
private residences, but had been converted into business 
premises by the simple expedient of knocking down the 
party wall between them. The result was most incon- 
venient, none of the rooms being large, and a few com- 
positors being in one room, and a few in another. The 
editor at that time was Norman MacColl, a fine, handsome, 
red-bearded man in the prime of life. He had, in fact, only 
succeeded Hepworth Dixon at the beginning of 1871. The 
inconvenience of the internal arrangements of the office was 
sometimes brought into prominence by the fact that visitors 
to the editor’s room on the first floor occasionally came 


‘down the wrong staircase, and found no means of egress, 


the front door of one of the houses never being opened. 
This was the house that adjoined the Chiswick Press, famous 
as the home of so much goed printing, and then under 
the control of Mr. C. T. Jacobi. 

The proprietor of the Atheneum Press was Edward J. 
Francis, who had been apprenticed to James Holmes, the 
printer of the ATHEN®uUM for many years, and part- 
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proprietor of the paper in its early days. Mr. Edward 
Francis had succeeded to the printing business, and in 1875 
also printed NoTEs anp Queries, which had recently been 
purchased by Sir Charles Dilke. There was a very close 
association between printer and proprietor, for the printer 
was the son of John Francis, who was then the publisher 
and business manager of the ATHENZUM, and had been so 
since 1831, soon after Sir Charles’s grandfather had pur- 
chased the paper. The publishing office was then at 20, 
Wellington Street, and the publisher was not often seen 
at Took’s Court. 

This association was to continue yet for many years, 
so that it must be regarded as one of the noteworthy facts 
of literature. John Francis remained publisher and manager 
until his death on the eve of Good Friday, 1882, filling 
that position for fully fifty years. He was succeeded 
in it by his other son, John Collins Francis, who was still 
occupying it when Sir Charles Dilke died in January, 1911. 
Thus the paper had been in the proprietorship of grand- 
father, father, and son for over eighty years, had a father 
and son as its business managers for the same 
period, and was printed almost in the same office 
for the whole time. The printing connection has to be 
slightly qualified because the Took’s Court premises were 
required by the Government for the extension of the Patent 
Office, though the Chiswick Press was left untouched; and 
the new Athenzum Press was erected a stone’s-throw away 
in the reconstructed Bream’s Buildings. The family print- 
ing connection was not, however, disturbed, the printer at 
the time of the removal being John Edward Francis, the 
son of the printer at the time I went to Took’s Court. 

I have been led to refer at undue length, perhaps, to 
what may be thought of as the external relations of the 
paper. Let me glance at the more intimate side. I have 
incidentally mentioned Sir Charles Dilke as the proprietor 
of the ATHENZUM. Though he had already made his mark 
in the House of Commons and was most assiduous in his 
attendance there, he nevertheless found time to keep him- 
self well posted in everything connected with the 
ATHENZUM. Thus he had proofs sent to him of all literary 
reviews and of any articles referring in any way to social 
or political matters. If he was struck by any point in 
these, he would tear off the piece and return it at once 
to the editor, with a hurriedly pencilled note scribbled in 
the margin. He would sometimes review books on subjects 
in which he took a special interest, and I was often amazed 
at the rapidity with which he worked. A book he had 
asked for would be sent to him, and in a couple of days 
the review would be on the editor’s table, ready for the 
printer. Though such a quick worker, he was wonderfully 
accurate, and was seldom caught tripping, even in small 
details. Once, however, I detected an error in a review 
by him. It was in the early eighties, when Henry George’s 
book was creating such a stir in political and economic 
circles. Sir Charles referred to it (the review of course 
being unsigned) as ** Poverty and Progress.’? I pointed 
out to the editor that the first and last words of the title 
should have been transposed. He sent the proof to Sir 
Charles with a note to this effect, and Sir Charles returned 
it with the correction marked. 

Here is an item of a different kind. One of the prin- 
cipal reviewers for the ATHENZUM in those years was 
Theodore Watts, afterwards Watts-Dunton. He was a 
terror alike to editor and printers on account of the 
number of alterations he made in the proofs of his articles, 
sometimes excising sentences, and sometimes marking long 
insertions. Sometimes he wanted a revised proof sent to 
him, and this inevitably involved further alterations. His 
friend Swinburne, who lived in the same house with him, 
was the exact opposite of Watts-Dunton in this respect. 
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If Swinburne sent a poem to the ATHENUM, it would come 
in a large, bold handwriting, and the proof would be re- 
turned by the poet without, probably, a single alteration. 
Another prominent reviewer for the ATHENZUM about that 
period was H. Buxton Forman, the editor of Keats. He 
was akin to Swinburne in his style of composition, and 
insisted on his manuscript being returned to him with the 
proof, that he might be sure that no deviation had been 
made from his copy. 

Norman MacColl remained editor until 1900. On his 
retirement he gave a dinner to the printing staff, at which 
he remarked that he thought it was desirable that a journal 
which was growing old should have an editor who was 
young. This was Mr. Vernon H. Rendall, who was still 
editor when Sir Charles died in 1911. 


Il.—HOURS OF WORK IN THE 'SEVENTIES 


As the ATHEN£UM in its earlier years devoted a con- 
siderable portion of its space to advocating the ameliora- 
tion of the social conditions of the people, you will perhaps 
allow me to add a few remarks founded on my own 
experiences of changing conditions. My reason for doing 
this is not that these experiences were in any way uncom- 
mon, but just the opposite, namely, that they were the 
conditions usual at the time, and so the record of them 
may serve to illustrate the great improvements that have 
taken place in the working conditions of those engaged in 
the production of such a journal as THE NATION AND 
AtHenzuM. As I have already said, before joining the 
ATHEN.£UM I served an apprenticeship in a printing office 
in the North of London. Here I began as a reading-boy, 
working the same hours as the compositors—sixty per week. 
The week was arranged thus : Monday and Tuesday, 8 a.m. 
to 8 p.m.; Wednesday, Thursday, and Friday, 8 a.m. to 
8.30 p.m.; Saturday, 8 a.m. to2 p.m. An hour and a half 
was allowed on each of the first five days for meal-times, 
but nothing on Saturday. My wages were 5s. a week, or 
just a penny per working hour. It took me about fifty 
minutes to get to the office, so that I was away from home 
from a little after seven in the morning till nearly nine 
in the evening on Monday and Tuesday, and till nearly 
half-past nine on the next three days. During my appren- 
ticeship the compositors’ movement for the fifty-four-hour 
week occurred. Our firm would not agree to this, and 
all our compositors left ; but after three days the firm asked 
them to come back, and the office hours were reduced to 
fifty-four. To suit the work of the office, the reduction of 
hours was not made uniform throughout the week, but 
more was allowed in the earlier part; and I can still recall 
the sense of enjoyment that resulted from our ceasing work 
on Wednesdays at 7 p.m. instead of 8.30. It seemed like 
having a half-holiday every week. 

At that period there was no limit to the overtime that 
might be worked in printing offices. We printed a high- 
class semi-political weekly, that was supposed to go on 
the machine at 5 o’clock on Tuesday morning; but during 
the later part of my apprenticeship I often worked from 
8 o’clock on Monday morning till 7 o’clock on Tuesday 
evening, with only an occasional interval of an hour or 
less for a hasty meal. 

At the Atheneum Press things were considerably 
better, the fifty-four-hour week having become the standard 
throughout the trade. The ATHENZUM nominally had to 
be ready for the machine at midnight on Thursday, but the 
editor, Mr. Norman MacColl, used often to make heavy 
corrections on the proofs, with the result that it was gener- 
ally one o’clock, and sometimes later, before the last forme 
was ready and readers and compositors could go home. 
And in the majority of cases that meant a fairly long walk, 
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for in 1875 and for a good many years after there was no 
London County Council, and consequently no all-night 
trams. Nor were specially late trains then available for 
newspaper workers. These boons were only obtained after 
prolonged agitation and negotiations. 

When the fifty-four-hour week had been in operation 
for so many years that a new generation was growing up 
in the trade, a movement was set on foot for a further 
reduction of hours. This was naturally not agreed to at 
once by the employers, and various suggestions were sub- 
mitted to an arbitrator. The minimum standard wage for 
a compositor was then 38s. for the fifty-four-hour week. 
The arbitrator raised the wage by a shilling, and decreased 
the hours to 524. I personally have always been in favour 
of settling disputes between employers and employed by 
argument and reason, with an appeal to arbitration in the 
case of a deadlock; but the arbitrator’s decision to make 
the standard weekly wage such a peculiar sum as 39s., and 
to alter the daily time of working by a quarter of an hour, 
can hardly be considered a model of judgment. His award 
was loyally accepted by the trade, however, though some 
years later, in 1911, hours were reduced to fifty-one, wages 
remaining at 39s. Since then the forty-eight-hour 
week has become universally recognized in the printing 
trade, and overtime has been very much curtailed, no man 
who works after midnight being allowed to return to work 
till at least eight hours have elapsed. Now that this custom 
has been in operation for a number of years, it seems 
strange to recall the fact that such a reasonable provision, 
and one so palpably of benefit to the employer by restoring 
the worker’s vigour and efficiency, was strongly opposed 
by many employers when it was first proposed by the men. 
Since 1916 wages have, on the whole, rather more than 
doubled in the printing trade, so that, with shorter hours, 
workers in it have far more opportunities for recreation and 
enjoyment than were available in their youth for those 
now leaving it. 
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THE ATHENZUM AND THE 
PENNY POST 


HILE the ATHEN®UM was primarily a literary 

journal, it was an earnest advocate of every good 

social and humanitarian cause, and was in advance 
of its time in urging persistently such matters as sanitation, 
housing, education, and the reform of the penal system. 
It was the first paper to war systematically against the 
so-called ** taxes on knowledge”; the heavy duties on 
advertisements, on paper, &c., which prevented for so long 
the development of a popular Press. It was also a strong 
and early supporter of Rowland Hill in his successful cam- 
paign for a penny post; and we believe that some extracts 
from its articles upon this question will be of interest to 
our readers, as indicating the nature of the controversy 
which the proposal aroused. 

Let us first recall certain facts which perhaps are not 
generally realized. Before the days of the penny post, 
there was no such thing as our present system of stamps by 
which the postal charge is prepaid by the sender of a letter. 
The charge was collected on delivery from the recipient, 
a proceeding which was wasteful of time and therefore of 
money. The charges, so collected, were heavy, and they 
varied, very much as railway rates do, in accordance with 
the distance of transmission. There were comparatively 
cheap facilities for deliveries within certain local areas; 
there was, for example, within the London area a twopenny 
post, and a threepenny post. But, as regards the ‘* general 
post,’ the charges ranged from 4d. to Is. 8d. for a single 
letter of less than 1 ounce in weight. Under this system, 
** smuggling,”” as it was termed, was rife, and the Post 
Office revenue remained stagnant despite the immensely 
rapid rate at which the country was developing. Sir Row- 
land Hill demonstrated, by an analysis of the Post Office 
accounts, that it cost only a trifle more to send a letter 
a long distance than a short one, the bulk of Post Office 
expenditure consisting of overhead charges and the costs 
of collection and delivery. He further showed that by 
arrangements for prepaid postage the costs of delivery 
could be greatly reduced, and he claimed that, given the 
large increase of correspondence which cheap rates could not 
fail to stimulate, the postal service could be made to pay 
its way on the basis of a uniform penny post. 

The postal authorities were sceptical, as authorities 
usually are. Some reduction in postal charges might be 
desirable; but it was necessary to proceed cautiously and 
not to expect too much. Such was the tenour of the 
evidence which they gave before a Select Committee of the 
House of Commons appointed to investigate the question. 
Without waiting for the Report of this Committee, the 
ATHEN.£UM proceeded to review its Minutes of Evidence 
in two lengthy articles in successive issues in April, 1838. 
Upon the official evidence in general it expressed itself as 
follows :— 


‘* The great opponents of Mr. Hill’s scheme are the 
Postmaster-General and his Secretary. At the same 
time that we propose to comment freely on their 
‘evidence, it must not be inferred that we desire to 
impugn the general management of the Post Office, as 
at present constituted by law. We have every reason to 
believe that these important offices were never filled by 
individuals more zealous in the discharge of their duty ; 
and that every department of the establishment, and 
every branch of service connected with it, are main- 
tained in full operation and excellent order by their 
presiding energy and ability ; and Mr. Rowland Hill 
himself bears testimony to the courtesy of Lord Litchfield 
in every communication he has had with him. Yet, after 
these comprehensive admissions, we must add, that their 
evidence betrays, to our minds, just the usual degree of 
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1928 LITERARY 
CENTENARIES 


* 
JOHN BUNYAN 
(born November, 1628) 
Represented in EVERYMAN’S LIBRARY by The Pilgrim’s 
Preave. (No. 204). 


CAPTAIN COOK 


(born October 28, 1728) 
Represented in EVERYMAN’S LIBRARY by Cook’s Voyages 
of Discovery (No. 99). 
OLIVER GOLDSMITH 
(born November 10, 1728.) 

Represented in EVERYMAN’S LIBRARY by The Vicar of 
Wakefield (No. 295), and the complete Poems and Plays 
(No. 415). 

HENRIK IBSEN 
(born March 20, 1828) 

Represented in EVERYMAN’S LIBRARY by 6 vols.: A Doll’s 
House, etc. (No. 494), Ghosts, etc. (No. 552), The Pretenders, 
Pillars of Society, ete. (No, 659), Brand (No. 716), Lady Inger 
of Ostraat (No. 729), and Peer Gynt (No. 1747). 

D:. G. ROSSEITT iT: 

(born May 12, 1828) 

Represented in EVERYMAN’S LIBRARY by Poems and Trans- 
lations (No. 627). 

LEO TOLSTOY 

(born August 28, 1828) ; 
Represented in EVERYMAN’S LIBRARY by 7 vols,: War and 
Peace (Nos. 525-527), Anna Kerenina (612-613), Master & Man, 
ete. (469), and Childhood, Boyhood and Youth (No. 591). 
~ 


Every Great Author ts in 


EVERYMAN’S 
LIBRARY 


OVER 800 CLASSICS Cloth, 2s. net each 
List post free 
J. M. DENT & SONS, Beprorp Street, LONDON, W.C. 
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READY TO-DAY 


Sir Philip Gibbs’ great new work at a 
popular price of 7/6. 


THE DAY AFTER 


TO-MORROW 
by SIR PHILIP GIBBS 


Author of ‘* Ten Years After,’’ ‘‘ Knowledge is Power,’’ etc. 


This volume consists of a series of thoughtful articles dealing with 
the future of civilization. In his usual interesting style and shrewd 
insight, Sir Philip Gibbs discusses such questions as the progressive 
annihilation of space by wireless, sight and audition, and the perennial 
question of the prolongation of life. The author’s many admirers will 
find much which will give them furiously to think, yet treated in his 
wonted entertaining manner, the book is refreshing, stimulating, and 
absorbingly interesting from beginning to end. 
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READY TO-DAY 


THE GREAT PROBLEM 


by GEORGE LIND AY JOHNSON, 


M.A., M.D. 
With a Foreword by SIR ARTHUR CONAN DOYLE 

In one large handsome volume, with 10 illustrations, 18/- net 
This monument of research and learning contains evidence collected 
from every conceivable source in an endeavour to solve the ‘‘ great 
problem ”? of human survival. Dr. Lindsay Johnson’s two sons were 
killed in the Great War, and he claims to have communicated with 
them; he also furnishes a mass of indepenent evidence, from telepathy 
to the miraculous cures at Lourdes ‘This book is a valuable and 
important contribution to the literature of the subject, and, written by 
a broad-minded scientist as it is, will doubtless be regarded as an 


authoritative manual on a question upon which there is so much 
divided opinion. 
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HUTCHINSON *. 


& Co. (Publishers) Ltd., Paternoster Row, F.C 
Also Publishers of HUTCHINSONS'S MAGAZINE 1/-Monthiy 
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Just Published. 
THIRD meats gd AT PRESS 


A new and important work by the well-known political 


writer and ex-editor of the ‘¢ New Leader ”’ 





H. N. BRATILSFORD 


has just been published by Harper and Brothers. 
The book is entitled 


A SUBALTERN ‘OLIVES 
on thee SOMME | OF ENDLESS AGE’ 


by MARK VIL. 


From the latest two Reviews :— 
ARNOLD PALMER, dealing with the best books of 1927, 








Faced with the dictatorship of cosmopolitan capital as an 
alternative to anarchy, will the world have the wit to de- 
velop a political form which can assure peace, organize 





economic unity, and impose change when change is due? 
in the SPHERE: “ A true and well-balanced account of he need 
an infantryman’s experiences and reactions in the war, That is the question raised by this —, of the te 
Seores of people have tried to give such an account, for, and the possible creation of, a world government. r. 
but I know of none so successful as Mark VII.” 


Brailsford discusses the position of the nations most con- 


W. R. GORDON in the DAILY NEWS: “ Mark VII. does cerned, and shows how a league of nations, transformed 


not gloat over blood: the terror, he knows, is always 








y into a world-wide federation, might deal with these 
there, in the background, and there is no need for 
him to heighten it with touches of melodrama or complex problems. 
shoulish comedy. ... There is nothing of the tract ‘ ° : ie 
| here—at times, indeed, there is an air of desperate An unusual feature in a book of this sort is the satirical 
’ ’ ‘ e . bg ¢ “ HM 
jollity that suggests the real soldier of fortune—yet we introduction in the manner of Voltaire’s Candide. 
are left with the feeling that here is the case against 
war proved up to the hilt.” 


EVERYWHERE 5s. NET Demy 8vo. tos. 6d. net. 
Published by J. M. Dent & Sons, Lrp.,Bedford St.W.C. 
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official jealousy of interference with the established 
system of their department, and fully the average 
amount of official partialities. It would seem not to be 
their business, or duty, or desire, to contrive how a 
beneficial change might be carried into operation, but 
to consider specially, if not solely, whether the quiet of 
the dead letter office would not be disturbed, or the presi- 
dent of the mail-carts hurried, or the revenue diminished 
by the value of an inch of red tape. They remind us 
oft the advocates of East India monopoly, who contended 
for the renewal of the charter, because the natives of 
Hindustan, having no taste or use for British manu- 
factures beyond what the Company supplied, it was not 
desirable to open the trade with them; since which 
time, however, we have found them disposed to purchase 
ship-loads of muslin, calico, and cotton-yarn, and have 
seen that, within a few years after opening the trade, 
the exports of the Port of Liverpool have more than 
doubled,.”’ 


The ATHEN£UM quoted long extracts from the evidence 
showing the hardships of dear postage to the poor (‘I 
assure you,’’ says one witness, ‘* that my heart bleeds 
when I take letters to the poor. I have known them go 
and pawn their goods to pay for the postage of a letter 
when they wished to have it ”’), and the extent to which 
the Postmaster-General’s monopoly was being infringed. 
Its comment was as follows :— 

“ We might almost say that, fortunately for trade 
and commerce, the operation of the Government 
monopoly is counteracted by the clandestine conveyance 
of letters. The means of evasion are so obvious and 
frequent, and the power of prevention so ineffectual, 
that the post has become only the extraordinary, instead 
of the usual channel for the transmission of business 
letters. 

‘If the Post Office authorities have a knowledge of 
what is going on in that way, they have not paraded 
it on this occasion, for the officers in the English and 
Scotch departments, who have been examined on the 
subject, show a want of information difficult to account 
for; but perhaps it has not been thought desirable to 
make it manifest, that the Post Office, which was 
established professedly to afford advantage to trade and 
commerce, has become an impediment to trade and com- 
merce. The examination of the evidence given by the 
Government officers, will show that the Post is now 
looked to solely as a source of revenue ; that the charge 
of postage is, in fact, considered as little other than a 
tax ; and that, in every instance, where the advantage 
of trade and commerce, or any other advantage to the 
writers of letters, comes into competition with the Post 
Office charge, it is a feather in the balance ; and this 
inquiry respecting Mr. Hill’s plan, was avowedly only 
vranted to see whether it could be carried into effect 
without interfering with the revenue.”’ 


Upon the point of prepaid postage, the ATHEN2ZUM 
made a practical and enterprising contribution. It was 
proposed to effect this reform by means of stamped covers 
for letters, the device of affixable stamps not yet having 
been suggested. The objection was made that the stamped 
covers might be forged. The ATHEN%Um replied that 
forgery could be circumvented by the use of a ‘* peculiar 
paper with lines of thread or silk stretched through its 
substance,”’ and printed the whole of its issue of April 28th, 
1838, upon this paper, specially supplied by the inventor, 
in order to demonstrate the efficacy of this device. 

The ATtHEN2vUM riddled the arguments of the luckless 
Colonel Maberly, the Postmaster-General of the day, who 
had gone so far as to express the extraordinary opinion 
that the ** smuggler ”’ would still beat the Post Office, even 
if the penny post were introduced, which, if true, would 
have meant that even a penny post was excessive. Colonel 
Maberly declared himself not unfavourable to an experi- 
ment with stamped covers, provided that they were charged 
for at the existing postal rates. It would be “ prepos- 
terous,”’ he argued, to charge less for prepaid letters than 
for others, because this would “‘ drive the public, from a 
sense of interest, into the plan of stamped covers,’’ a form 
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of coercion which the Colonel considered in some way 
immoral. The ATHENZUM’s comment was as follows :— 
‘“Tt appears to us that the plan of the gallant 

Colonel is something like starting an omnibus 
to carry passengers from the Bank to Paddington at the 
rate of 4s, 6d. each, because that is the fare of a hackney- 
coach, instead of ‘driving the public, by @ sense of 
interest,’ to ride that distance for 6d. And we presume 
that, had hackney-coaches been a royal monopoly, and 
Colonel Maberly hackney-coachmaster general, the 
finance minister and the whole cabinet would never 
have persuaded him to allow such innovations as cabs 
or omnibuses, except on condition of their rate of charge 
being the same as that of the old hacks—and probably 
their rate of travelling.”’ 

The sequel to the controversy is well known. The 
hesitations of the postal authorities were over-ruled; the 
bold plan of a uniform penny post was adopted, and within 
a few years it had proved itself a brilliant success. In 
forming the public opinion which made this reform possible, 
the ATHEN.£UM played no inconsiderable part ; and the same 
is true, as we have said, of most of the achievements in the 
sphere of social policy which stand to the credit of the 
nineteenth century. 


A LIBEL ACTION 


HE importance attached to the ATHEN.EUM’s literary 
"| come received once an unwelcome, if flattering 

testimony. In 1875, a criticism in the ATHEN=UM of an 
atlas, called the ‘*‘ Edinburgh Educational Atlas,’’ was the 
subject of a libel action brought by Messrs. W. and A. K, 
Johnston, the publishers. The case was heard in Edin- 
burgh; and the contemporary comments suggest that the 
spirit of avenging Flodden may have played some part in 
determining the issue. However that may be, the jury 
found for Messrs. Johnston, assessing damages at £1,275. 
The journal appealed on the ground that the verdict was 
against the weight of evidence. The case, indeed, is of 
some importance in legal] annals, since it raises the question 
as to what degree and freshness of collaboration justifies 
a production in being described as the ‘* work ” of a cer- 
tain man. The complaint against the ATHENZUM was 
that its contributor Dr. Beke had declared that the atlas 
because of certain blunders and omissions could not have 
been the work of either Dr. Keith Johnston or his son; 
and it transpired that both these gentlemen had revised the 
plates several years earlier. The Scottish Judges declined 
to say that the verdict was against the evidence, though 
one of them declared that ‘‘ very little more ”’ would have 
decided him to say so; but they reduced the damages, which 
they described as ‘* outrageous,’? to £100. Such was the 
ATHEN2UM’S one brush with the Law Courts of which we 
ean find record. 


EDITORS OF THE ATHENAUM 


“HE following is a list of the editors of the ATHENZUM 
from its foundation until it was merged with THE 
NaTION in 1921 :— 

January, 1828-July, 1828—James Silk Buckingham. 
July, 1828-May, 1829—Frederick Denison Maurice. 
June, 1829-May, 1880—John Sterling. 

June, 1830-May, 1846—Charles Wentworth Dilke. 
May, 1846-December, 1853—T. K. Hervey. 
January, 1854-December, 1869—W. Hepworth Dixon. 
January, 1870-December, 1900—Norman MacColl. 
January, 1901-December, 1916—Vernon Rendall. 
January, 1917-March, 1918—Arthur Greenwood. 
April, 1919-February, 1921—J. Middleton Murry. 
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THE PERSONAL HISTORY OF 
WALMER CASTLE AND ITS 
LORDS WARDEN 


By the MAROQUESS CURZON OF KEDLESTON, K.G. 
Edited by StepHen Gwynn. 28s. net. 





THE ARUNTA 


A Study of a Stone Age People. By Sir BALDWIN 
SPENCER, K.C.M.G., F.R.S., and the late F. J. 
GILLEN. With Plates in Colour, Map, and numerous 
I!lustrations. 2 vols. 36s. net. 





VOLS. I TO IV NOW READY 
GROVE’S DICTIONARY OF MUSIC 


Third Edition. 30s. net each. 





A SEQUEL TO “ REALITY” 
ADVENTURE: The Faith of Science 


and the Science of Faith 


By B. H. STREETER, M.A., D.D., CATHERINE M. 
CHILCOTT, M.A., JOHN MACMURRAY, M.C., M.A., 
ALEXANDER S. RUSSELL, D.Sc. 7s. 6d. net. 


‘ 
The Spectator: ‘* The ethics of sex have seldom been 
more boldly or more wisely handled.” 





INDUSTRY AND POLITICS 


By the Rt. Hon. Sir ALFRED MOND, Bart., M.P. 


12s. 6d. net. 





A STUDY IN PUBLIC FINANCE 


By A. C. PIGOU, M.A., Professor of Political Economy 
in the University of Cambridge, author of ‘* The 
Economics of Welfare,’’ ‘*‘ Industrial Fluctuations,’’ etc. 
10s. net. 





STUDIES IN ECONOMIC HISTORY 


The Collected Papers of GEORGE UNWIN, Professor of 
Economic History in the University of Manchester. Edited, 
with an Introductory Memoir, by R. H. TAWNEY, 
Reader in Economic History in the University of London. 
With Portrait. 15s. net. 





MONOPOLIES, CARTELS AND 
TRUSTS 


In British Industry: being a Second Edition of ‘* Mono- 
polies and Coinpetition."” By HERMANN LEVY, Ph.D. 
14S. net. 





WAGES AND LABOUR COSTS 


A STATEMENT of the Economic Laws and Theory of 
Wages. By EDMUND DANE, LL.B., author of ‘‘ The 


Common Sense of Economic Science,’’ etc. 4s. 6d. net. 





A HISTORY OF AMERICAN 
FOREIGN RELATIONS 


By LOUIS MARTIN SEARS, Ph.D., Professor of 
History in Purdue University. 15s. net. 





MACMILLAN & CO., LTD., LONDON, W.C.2 
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FOURTH IMPRESSION. 


THE BRIDGE OF SAN LUIS REY 
Re aay 


“Mr. Thornton Wilder’s brilliant series of character studies are 
among those which I shall remember long and vividly.” 
—The Sketch. 








SECOND IMPRESSION. 


“ RUGGER” ; 


By W. W. WAKEFIELD and H. P. MARSHALL. 
With Illustrations. 8vo. 15s. net. 


“Deserves to rank among the books on Rugby that are really 
worth keeping.”—The Field. 


SEVENTEENTH CENTURY LYRICS 


Chosen, Edited and arranged by NORMAN AULT. 
Crown 8vo. . 10s. 6d. net. 





THE VOYAGE OF THE © 
“CAROLINE,” 1827-28 


By ROSALIE HARE. 

With Chapters on the Early History of Northern Tas- 
mania, Java, Mauritius, and St. Helena, by Ipa Leg 
(Mrs. Charles Bruce Marriott), F.R.G.S. 

With 4o Illustrations. 8vo. 15s. net. 


“It is a record of old-world sea travel which has considerable 
charm.”’—Westminster Gazette. 


CURRENCY AND CREDIT 


By R. G. HAWTREY. 
Third Edition. Thoroughly revised. 8vo. 16s, net. 


LUTHER AND THE REFORMATION 
By JAMES MACKINNON, Ph.D., D.D. 


Vol. II. The Breach with Rome (1517-21). 
8vo. 16s. net. 














IRISH ECONOMIC HISTORICAL SERIES. 


A HISTORY OF 
RAILWAYS IN IRELAND 


By J. C. CONROY, M.A., National University of 
Ireland. 8vo. 15s. net. 


A HISTORY OF SOUTH AFRICA 


By ERIC A. WALKER, M.A. (Oxon), Professor of 

History in the University of Capetown. 
With 12 Maps (2 of which are coloured). 8vo. 12s. 6d. 
WIRELESS PRINCIPLES 
AND PRACTICE 


By L. S. PALMER, M.Sc., Ph.D., F.Inst.P., A.M.I.E.E. 
With Illustrations and Diagrams. 8vo. 18s. net. 


WORKERS’ EDUCATIONAL 
ASSOCIATION OUTLINES 


Edited by R. S. LAMBERT, M.A. 
F’cap 8vo. Paper covers, 1s. each. Cloth, 2s. each. 


THE ECONOMIC SYSTEM: 
An Elementary Outline 
By G. D. H. COLE. 


CO-OPERATION 
By A. HONORA ENFIELD. 


LOCAL GOVERMENT FOR BEGINNERS 
By MARGARET I. COLE. 


CAPITALIST COMBINES 
By G. M. COLMAN. 


HOW WE BEHAVE: 
An Introduction to Psychology 
By A. E. HEATH, M.A. 


HOW TO READ LITERATURE 
By GEORGE E. WILKINSON. 


LONGMANS, GREEN & CO., LTD. 
39, Paternoster Row, London, E.C.4. 
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ENGLISH LITERATURE. 


CHARACTERISTICS OF THE PRESENT STATE 
OF ENGLISH LITERATURE. 


Garat and rapid as have been the changes in 
all that constitutes the moral, political, and pro- 
ductive power of England, not one among the 
varied features of her character has within she same 
space of time undergone so thorough a revolution 
ua her Literature. It is as different now from the 
state in which it was in a centuty ago, both in the 
number and nature ofits productions, not merely 
as at any two periods ip the history of the same 
country, butas the Literature of any two civilized 
and co-existing nations could possibly be. Whe- 
ther the change has been for the better or worse, 
may, possibly, in some minds, admit of doubt, 
but of the certainty of the change itself there can 
be but one opinion. 

The majn cause of this, has been the increased 
wealth of the higher, and the increased know- 
ledge of the lower orders of the people. These 
gave the first impulse to a demand for an increased 
number of books ; and the very circulation which 
supplied such demand, served only to create fresh 
desires ;—so that cause and effect, continually re- 
volving in a circle, have gone oo producing and 
re-producing, with such an accelerating speed, 
. i we continue thus to advance in almost 
geometrical progression, we may contemplate, at 
no very distant period, such an accumulation of 
literary productions, as to verify, without hyper- 
bole, the Oriental peroration of the Evangelist, 
who apprehended that ‘ even the world itself could 
not contain the books that should be written.’ 

To the increased production of food, the 
limited surface of the earth sets bounds. To the 

ncrease of population, disease, poverty, and 
crime, operate as checks. And even if either of 
these attain, at any onc period, a considerable 
superabundance, forth stalks the destroying angel, 
in the shape of famine, pestilence, or war, to 
sweep away the surplus, and bring back things to 
what, in the language of the modern school, is 
called ‘ their healthy and natural level.” Since 
the days of Omar, however, who burnt the Alex. 
andrian Library,—because all the books it con- 
tained were, if they accorded with the Koran, un- 
necessary, and if differing from it, pernicious,— 
we have had no barbarian destroyer sufficiently 
pomertat to stay the torrent of light and know- 
ledge that is now fast covering the whole earth. 
Men die and disappear; the most skilful produc- 
tions of their ingenuity or labour perish, and are 
rgotten ; and even the most colossal monuments 
which their admiring coutew poraries or successors 
tere 2 carry down their names and deeds to pos- 
am le into dust. But books—and books 
peel be made to endure for ever. The 
cn whieh ed be razed to the level of the rock 
of the sure ere erected, or buried in the sands 
effect the enting desert; an earthquake would 
ct the one, and a whirlwind accomplish the 
other. But the books in wh; or 
the Feyptiane = sin which the mysterics of 
they held in bo history of the Jews whom 
Piavesb acd he ese: and the destruction of 
perish. The henna arc described, ean never 
the statue of Olympian : Athens is in ruins,— 
enen fe fea sree sare is no more,—the 

the Atuaxaum, that a to destruction,—and 

Minerva, in which th Ted edifice dedicated to 

ophers of Greepe coat poets, orators, and philo- 

ted thelr geveral oomposi- 





tions,—lives but in name. Yet Homer, Hesiod, 
Anacreon, and Theocritus,—Plato, Socrates, 
Aristotle, and Sophocles,—Herodotus, Xenophon, 
Plutarch, and Thucydides, are still existing—still 
our own the constant companions of hundreds, 
the occasional administrators of instruction and 
delight to thous and nothing short of that 
great conflagration, in which 

—‘ The globe itself, 

And all which it inbabit, shall dissolve,’ 











ean destroy these precious records of ancient 
wisdom, genius, and taste. 

This difference in the durability of books, be- 
yon'l all other productions of the human mind 
and hand, existed even iw the earlicst ages; be- 
cause, being valuable only for the thoughts they 
contained, and these being capable of being trans- 
cribed from copy to copy, at a comparatively smal! 
expense of time and labaur, the poets, orators, 
historians, and philosophers, of any one country, 
might be seen, read, and enjoyed, by all the intel- 
ligent people of unother; and when worn out, de- 
faced, or accidentally lost or destroyed, be repro- 
duced, in exactly the same perfection, from some 
other existing copy; an advantage enjoyed by 
scarcely any other class of human productions. 
And‘let it be especially observed, that here the 
word is used for want ouly of a more accurate 
term; for, although a copy of a statue of Phidias 
or Canova, and a cupy of a painting of Raphael or 
Rubens, would, by whomsoever executed, be 
strictly a copy, and could uot convey an exact 
idea of the minute_begutieg or perfections of their 
respective originais, yet a transcript, or, in ordi- 
uury language, a ‘ copy’ of Homer, in his own 
tongue, is strictly and truly an original; and, by 
whomsoever written or printed, preserves all its 
pristine excellence. Since the discovery of print- 
ing, however, and the increased facilities it aifords 
to continual reproduction and multiplication, the 
difference is still more striking ; so that now, more 
than ever, it may be truly said, that while almost 
all other things, even admitting their universally 
acknowledged merit, live but for a period, and 
are then doomed to perish and decay, books of 
standard worth continue to endure, by coastantly 
successive renewal; and to those already existing 
are continually adding others, equally deserving 
preservation, so as to swell the general amouat 
almost beyond calculation. 

But—and it is to this, chiefly, that our observa- 
tions have been tending—though some ‘good has 
undoubtedly arisen from this facility of extending 
knowledge in every direction, agd elevating the 
minds of the humblest of our fellow-men to con- 
sitlerations which, without such aids, would he 
altogether beyond the reach of their circum- 
stances and their capacities; it may be doubted 
whether very considerable evils have not also 
sprung from the same cause, especially as affett- 
ing the higher and middling ranks of society; and 
whether the balance is not so oqeal, as to make 
men hesitate in giving a decided opinion as to 
to its ultimate etlects on the general irterests of 
our country, and of mankind. Haif a century 
ago, it was the privilege or the happiness of well- 
educated persons only to be literary: nov, it is a 
character or quality to which the most ordinary 
minds lay claim. Mark the difference :—then, as 
in more ancientdays, much fewer books were writ- 
ten, for there were fewer persons to read them; 
but such a8 eere written, contained, frequently, 
the Jabour of a jife, und af least aimed at reputa- 





tion, by the only means then likely to obtain it, 
namely, by applying to their composition all tue 
learning, genius, taste, and careful revision, 
which could alone ensure their favourable recep- 
tion among theonly reading clusses then existing ;— 
now, ten times the number of works are produced, 
but the labour of a few wecks is decined sufficient 
for a history of one of the most, extraordinary 
individuals, and one of the most striking periods 
of modern times! We have'neithér a Newton, a 
Locke, a Shakespeare, a Milton; a Hume, ora 
Gibbon among us at present; nor would the 
labours of such writers, if such there were, be in 
the smallest degree more popular or better re. 
warded now than at the period in which they 
wrote. Their places are filled, not by men, who, 
like themselves, wrote chiefly from their pas- 
Sionate attachment to the subjects and the prin- 
ciples developed in their writings, and ‘the ardent 
longing after immortality, which could alone in- 
spire and sustain such colossal labours,—but by 
writers who seek to gratity the caprice of the 
reigning taste, and obtain an immediate pecunicry 
reward, without reference to the good or evil that 
may result to others from their productions, or 
the reputation which may await their names be- 
yond the present century. This may be the 
wiser course.—If 
‘ Happiness, our being’s end and aim,’ 

be best secured by momentary popularity and ims 
mediate pay, Sir ‘Walter Scott’s ‘ History of Na- 
poleon’ may have given him more pleasure, as it 
assuredly produced him more profit, than Gibbon’z 
* Decline and Fall of Rome’;” and, judged by thig 
standard, Lord Byron’s ‘Don Juan’ would be 
deemed a mnch more valuc&e poem than the 
‘Paradise Lost’ of Milton, and the whole of 
Shakspeare thrown into the scale! Butis this a 
change on which we can congratulate our country? 
Let the reader answer to his own conscience 

We have observed, that the facility of diffusing 
literary productions has operated, both as cause 
and effect, to produce and reproduce new wants 
and new supplics ; and we may now add, that this it 
is, also, which has contr*buted, by the very incressa 
of quantity, to deteriorate the value of such produce 
tions. This is the manner in which it operates. :—In. 
former days, when books were purchased by inde 
viduals, and became the undivided property of some 
one person who had to pay its whole price, great care 
was taken by the intending purchaser to inquire 
mto the worth of the volume before he bought it : 
Le might first have heard of it perbaps at some 
college or public institution,—he might have known 
something of the character of#*the writer, the 
bookseller, or the patron, all of whom were much 
more careful in associating their names with any 
work of inferior merit than at present ;. and being 
sv'tisfied on these points, the book was bought by 
the principal literary men of the day. If really 
good, the sale was certain, though it might be 
slow: if bad, it fell into deserved neglect and 
oblivion. The case is now entirely different :—At 
present, (with very few exceptions, indee2,) 
it may be generally said, that no man in the 
middle class of life duye a book for his on 
exclusive usc. He hears of it now through 
the advertisements’ of the public papers; and 
he may have it in his possession, in any part 
of England, within a few days after it is pub- 
lished in Londov, and peruse it from beginning to 
end at a circulating library for sixpence. Neither 
the name of the evthor, the bookseller, nor the 
patron, at all concerns him; it is suflicicas tas 














The above is a facsimile reproduction of the first page of the first issue of the ATHEN.EUM. The Editor is making 
his bow to the public in an article which deplores the ‘ inundation of trifling books,”? and announces that the 
purpose of the ATHEN2UmM will be ‘* to stem if possible the flood of degeneracy which threatens to overwhelm 
the public taste and character.”’ It will be observed that the leading instances given of this degeneracy are works 
by Sir Walter Scott and Lord Byron. 
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Scotland Yard Inspector and 
New Harrap Detective Story 


Messrs. Harrap took the original step of 
submitting to a prominent ex-Detective- 
Inspector of Scotland Yard the MS. of 


The Marloe Mansions Murder 


By ADAM GORDON MACLEOD 
(Published at 7s. 6d. net on January 20th.) 


The story, which was carefully revised in accordance with 
the Inspector’s suggestions, marks a considerable advance 
on the author’s first novel, The Cathra Mystery ; in review- 
ing the latter The New Statesman said, “* Readers of detective 
stories will find Mr. Macleod an author worth watching,” 
and there were very favourable notices in the Nation, Punch, 
Times Literary Supplement, etc. 

Attention is again drawn to Foster Fohns’ THE 
by VICTORY MURDERS, which Miss _ Rose 


( Macaulay called ** an unusually good, well-sus- 
tained mystery-siorv’’ and the Liverpool Post “a 
detective story of positively bewildering cleverness.” 


The House of Lost Identity 


By DONALD CORLEY. Decorations by the author, 
and an introduction by JAMES BRANCH CABELL. 10s. net 


“Eleven stories, various and sophisticated. ‘The Book of Debts’ 
gave one reader the rare, authentic shiver up the spine. ‘ The Ghost 
Wedding,’ the best of the Chinese pieces, is good enough to have 
trom The Wallet of Kat Lung. Mr. Corley has more than 
inventiveness ; he has imagination.”—Manchester Guardian. 


tahen 


GENERAL 


The Fellahin of Upper Egypt 


By WINIFRED S. BLACKMAN, F.R.A.I. Introduction 
by R. R. Marett, D.Sc. With many illustrations. 15s. net 


“ This simply written and most interesting account is packed with 
information; it not only describes the customs, but reveals the 
magical and religious ideas of the peasantry and shows how many of 
them are direct descendants of the custom and belief of the early 
Dynasties. Very well illustrated, and deserves wide recognition.” — 
Dr. A. C. HADDON in Cambridge Review. 


In Search of Our Ancestors 


By MARY E. BOYLE. Preface by the ABBE HENRI 
BREvIL. With reproductions of cave-paintings in colour 
and many other illustrations. Ios. 6d. net 


“The best book of its kind I have come across.”—TIil. London News. 


The Italian Riviera 


By BOHUN LYNCH. “ Kitbag Travel Books.” 7s. 6d. net 


“Excellent, efficient, masculine and gay. It is that rare thing—a 
guide not written for Americans.”—New Statesman. 


“Not merely tantalising: it is a torment. This is the book for you 
—provided you are one of those to whom all travel is an adventure." — 
Evening Standard. 


Q Mr. Arnold Lunn’s SWITZERLAND in this 
series will be published early in February. 


A Voyage to 
the South Seas 1740-41 


By JOHN BULKELEY and JOHN CUMMINS, 
Gunner and Carpenter of H.M.S. Wager. Ios, 6d. net 
“One of the most enthralling stories in sea literature, and casts a 


bright light on the social conditions associated with the building of 
England’s sea-power.”—Star. 







The Narrative of 
Samuel Hancock 1845-60 


A description of his overland journey to Oregon, his 
captivity among the Indians, etc. With maps. Now 
published for the first time. Ios. 6d. net 


“Romance in the finest sense of the word.”—TJIl. London News. 


George G. Harrap ©& Co., Ltd. 
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Ki WORLD CRISIS ‘| 
_ By WINSTON CHURCHILL ~ 
A CRITICISM 


By Colonel The Lord Sydenham of Combe, 
G.C.M.G., G.C.ILE., F.R.S.; Admiral Sir 
Reginald Bacon, K.C.B., K.C.V.O., 
D.S.O.; General Sir Frederick 
Maurice, K.C.M.G., C.B. ; General 

Sir W. D. Bird, K.B.E., C.B., 
D.S.O. ; Sir Charles Oman, 
K.B.E., F.S.A., M.P. 
o* Oo” 


* * 


With Maps and 
Charts. 
Ios. 6d. 
net 
* 


The 
Daily 
Mail says: 
“There is 
much that is in- 
teresting and indeed 
of permanent import- 
ance in this examination 
of some of the facts and 
figures in Mr. Churchill’s now 
famous history of the War. The 
field covered by Mr. Churchill was 
so vast and his stimulating pages have 
elicited so much fresh evidence that almost 
inevitably there were certain points regarding 


which he stood in need of correction.” 
Send for List No. 60. 


HUTCHINSON 


& Co. \Publisaers) Ltd., 34-36 Paternoster Row 














THE OPEN COURT CO. 


THE CALCULUS OF VARIATIONS. 
First Carus Mathematical Monograph. 
Ames Btutss, of the Chicago University. 
Ios. net. 


ANALYTIC FUNCTIONS OF A COMPLEX VARIABLE. 
Second Carus Mathematical Monograph. By Davip 
RayMonp Curtiss, North-western University. 173 pp. Cloth, 
Ios. net. 


MATHEMATICAL STATISTICS. 
Third Carus Mathematical Monograph. 
Rietz. 180 pp. Cloth. tos. net. 


EXPERIENCE AND NATURE. 
The Paul Carus Foundation Lectures—I. 
Dewev. 443 pp. Cloth. 15s. net. 
«* Dewey here makes a solid, original, stimulating contribution to 
metaphysics.”—Quarterly Journal. 


PLURALIST PHILOSOPHIES OF ENCLAND AND 
AMERICA. 
By Jean Want. 
12s. 6d. net. 
A careful study of the philosophies advocated by leaders of 
idealist monism as compared with the pluralist theories of leading 
pragmatists. 


FORMAL LOCIC. 
By Aucustus pe Morcax. Second Edition. In Two vols. 
which has long been out of print. Edited by Prof. A. E. 
TayLor. 392 pp. Cloth. 12s. 6d. net. 


A BUDCET OF PARADOXES. er 
By Aucustus pe Morcan. Second Edition in Two Vols. 
Cloth (gilt tops). 30s. net. 
An important work for all who love Good Literature, Good Fun, and 
Literary Curiosities. 





By Prof. GILBERT 
189 pp. Cloth 


By Prof. H. L. 


By Prof. Joun 


Translations by Frep Rotuwett. Cloth. 


HUMANISM. a 
By Curtis W. Reese. Presents religion as the quest to 
find facts and values to be used in the enrichment of human 
life. Cloth. 85 pp. 5s. net. 


HUMANIST SERMONS. 


By Curtis W. REESE. 262 pp. 12s. 6d. net. 
pw Please send for Catalogue. 


86, STRAND, LONDON, W.C.2. 





Telephone: 
Chancery 7128. 
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stress upon ‘at one time’ from having often 
heard names strung together in a retrospective 
eulogy of ‘ olden times,’ which, in fact, flourished 
successively, and not together. Let us run over 
a few of the most prominent of those on the pre- 
sent roll 

On looking back over what we have already 
written, we fear that the pursuit of this second 
branch of our subject to its close, would extend 
our observations to an inconvenient length: and 
as we should regret breaking off at any other 
period of them than this, we defer entering on 
the proposed enumeration till our next, in which 
we shall he certain of carrying it through without 
interruption. 





MR. BUCKINGHAM TO HIS READERS. 





Tre enbjcct of the following address being one that affects 
myself personally—and not relating to the collective capacity 
in which my own opinions, and those of the genticmen with 
whem I have the honour to be associated, will Le given, oa the 


books, men, and thing which may pass under our review in 
the pages of * Tas Atuxy xum,’—I think it my duty to state, 
frankiy, what t have to say, under my own hand, and ia my 
own name, to avoid all possible misinterpretation. ‘ 





Some time after the Prospectus of ‘Tux Arnenmom’ was 
issned, and all our preparations for its publication completed 
within, indeed, a few days voly of the present date, having had 
& personal conference with the eminent publisher, Mr. Colburn, 
on the subject of my last volume of ‘ Travels fa Mesopotamia,’ 
which was eo successfully published by him during the last 
winter , and for the purpose of contiing to him, for publication 
during the present season, another volume of * Travcis through 
Persia,’ taking up the point at which the former terminat:d, 
and pursuing the route over land to [ndia—the conversation 
turned upon this new Literary undertaking ; and ended, with- 
out previous intention on either side of even touching upon the 
subject, in a reciprocal impression that ‘Tus ATHEN RUM’ 
might be considerably benctited by its receiving the valuabic 
ald of his co-operation in all that relates to the busincss part 
of its success. The certainty, from his wealth, of commanding 
sufficient capital to carry the experiment through, in a bok! and 
fearless manver ; the indisputable privilege of possessing the 
earlicst literary intetligence, the most abundant supplies of 
books, and the reuly assistance of the most popular writers of 
the day ; the unpurchaseable advantage of securiog the guid- 
ance of his experence in details, necessaruy new to one who, 
like myself, Jiad passed more than twenty years of his life in 
other countries all these suggested themselves as powerful 
reasons why the givigg to Mr. Colbura an equal participation ia 
the interests of ‘ fue Atuxn mum’ would place beyond all man- 
ner of doubt, a success that, without such aids, eveo under the 
most talented and upright management, might be probiematical. 
As the great object, therefore, which every man has at heart, 
muat be the attainment of the end for which he puts certain 
meats in motion; so, any and cvery thing that could contribute 
to make ‘Tue Atuen.vus’ more rich, powerful, varied, and 
attractive, would be deservedly objects of my approbation 
and in seizing them, when presented, I should be but consult- 
ing the best interests, as well as ice atification, of those by whose 
support and patronare clone this, orany other work, can exist 
—TIws Puatic, |, therefore, yielded my assent to an imme- 
diate union of our rcsources—his to sweji the store of materials, 
and mine to use them with effect : and it was instantly and 
cordially moct in a cocresponding spirit. 


The wse that will, no doubt, be made of this fact, will be, 
that the diseppowted rivals of Mr. Colburn, and the unrelent- 
fog enemies of myself—(for rivals who are outstripped in the 
race for public favuurt, must view with disappointment, if not 
envy, their more successful competitors; aud oppressor¢, who 
inflict wrong upon the advocates of liberty, never relent to- 
wards them while the sufferers continue to stand up d@rmly for 

d will 


















TO CORRESPONDENTS AND SUBSCRIBERS. 

Tire impossibility of including within any single Number of a 
Periextical Journal, a specimen of act the subjects it is intended 
to embrace, luduecs the Editor to say, that a very great variety 
of topics, not touched on in the present Number, will be included 
in future oncs, as the natural opcration of ti and experience 
harmonizes the chaos of all cew beginnings into form. 











TO THE CONDUCTORS OF THE PUBLIC PRESS. 
Tux Editor of ‘Tue Arugxecm’ takes this pndlic occasion 
to express his sincere and cordial sense of the kind and hand- 
some maoner in which his new Literary undertaking has beco 
noticed in nearly all the Public Journals in the kiugdom; to 
each of which a copy of the present Number is addressed, for 
such analysis, comment, or report, as they may see fit. 
~ - at ee eee ——— 





ADVERTISEMENTS. 


MAE SPHYNX.—Great disappointment haying 

heen capressed by many, at mot being uble to complete 

Seta of THE SPHYNX, from several of the early Num. 

hers being out of print—the Editor has resolved to kegin a 

NEW SERIES, from Saturday newt, the 8th of January—so 

as to afford all its new Subscribers the opportunity of beginning 

the year with No. |, and thus possessing a perfect Series from 

the opening of 1828.—Urdere reetived by all Newsmen, and at 
the Office, 147, Strand. 











On Tuesday, the tirst of January, 1828, will be published, in 
royal octavo, to be continued Monthly, and completed in 
about Forty Parts, Paar |., price Ss., or with the Plates co- 
loured, 10s. 6d i : : 

— LONDON ENCYCLOPEDIA. 

THE PUBLISHER'S ADDRESS. 

On the appearance of the Sixth Edition of Part First of the 
* London Encyclopedia,’ the Proprictor feels it incumbent upon 
him to offer his grateful acknowledgments to the Public, for 
the unezampled success which his arduous undertaking has 
hitherto experienced; a success which in the best and most 
flourishing times could scarcely have been anticipated; but 
which, upder the sudden, severe, and protracted check which 
the state of the kingdom has received, is altogether without 
precedent. This most welcome and efficient testimony of 
public favour, he chiefly attributes to the Plan of the Work; 
its adaptation in form, in substance, and in price, tothe largest 
portion of the reading community, and above all, to the zeal- 
ous and anxious care with which he has uniformly watched 
over Its progress, and the solicitude which he has ever che- 
rished, rather to exceed his engagements, than to fall short 
of them. Encouragement is the soul of enterprise; and the 
Publisher has been by y pat gc to 
make unremitting exertions, and even sacrifices, in order to 
secure and deserve it in a far more extended degree. Thus, 
instead of appropriating the present profits of the undertaking, 
he has invariably thrown them back upon the work itself; and 
he trusts, improvement in the variety, the originality, and the 
accuracy of the articles in each department, is visibic to every 
reader. The contributors posscss the highest qualifications for 
the respective tasks assigned to them; their number has becn 

and their jon increased. It is not ne- 
cessary to refer to particulararticics as specimens of the abi- 
lities of thase whose pens he hasengaged. Yet he imagincs that, 
without presumption, he may affirm, that in all the essential 
requisites of scicnee, literature. and good writing, the ‘ London 

Encyclopedia’ is not inferior to any of its’ predecessors or 

contemporaries, while it combines in every branch all the im- 

provements which are to be derived from its being the last in 

order of time. 

The Publisher does not arrogate to himself the merit of dis- 
iuterested generosity in having thus for the present relin- 
quished pecuniary advantages, to which he had a reasonable 
claim. He willlogly ackn t his 
prospective; he knows inspires 
and that a liberal spirit in carrying forward great undertakings, 
in which the Public are deeply interested, will sooner or later 
ensure ample compensation and reward. Now that the work 
is thus far advanced, and its publication has been pun 
and regular, the Proprietor trusts that those who hesitated to 
decome purchasers, lest the speculation should fail, will no 
longer apprehend a result, to avert which, were it necessary, 

would readily sacrifice all the property he possesses in the 
b d in the ar. 


world. He has un g, and 
are as perfect and as stable as 




















their rights)—the use, | repeat, that th 
gaake of this fact wul probably be, tu insinuate that the Literary 
independence of * Tue Atuen sem’ will beendangered by the 
union. Let them endeavour tocreate this impression as they 
may. The answer, and the antidote, are both at hand. And first, 
Mr. Colbura bas, in the most open and explicit manuer, dis- 
clained all exercise of authority, or interference, cven in the 
rainutest particular, as to any matter coonected with the Lite. 
rary management of the Work; leaving to me the sole and 
uvdivited power of doing whatever I may think just in this 
respect. Secondly, His pecuniary interest in the property is not 
greatcr than\my own ; that, Leing Editor, as well as co-equal 
proprictor, h@could not exercise such coatrol, eves ifhe wished 
it,—which, hawever, I sincerely believe he docs not : since with 
him, as with myself, the success of ‘Tas Ataxn gum’ is the first 
object at heart; and his own stake wo it is sufficicntly large to 
prevent ciaister interests from being suffered to affect this; 
which any interference with its independence would assuredly 
do. And, lastly, alter the severe and quultiplied trials which my 
own principles have undergone, ip the tlery furnace of Oriental 
despotism,— after having risked my life in more than one con. 
test with offeruled authorities, aud seen the foundations of a 
fortune of at cast 100,000/. swept away from bencath my feet, 

gh a little trimming of opinion, and a slight bending to 
the cxpediency of circumstances, would have icft me even 
more than that sum asa legacy for my children,—after this, 
i§ would be an insult to the understaddiugs of that class, at 





Fs for its pleti 

any thing which man cau devise of accofa) 

ere are still very large classes of the community to whom 
the ‘ London Encyclopadia’ is anknown ; they are net aware, 
probably, of its nature and object,—that with a eheapuess, 
which, but for the extensiveness of its sale, would injure the 
Publisher, it combines all that is essential and really important 
in works of three times its magnitude and price ; and that it 
may be universally acceptabie,—in all the t debatabk 


HE LONDON WEEKLY REVIEW, and 
JOURNAL of LITERATURE and the FINE ARTS. Pub- 
lished every Saturday Morning, price $d. or, stamped for cir- 
culation, post free, 1s. 
December, 1827. 
It is customary with the conductors of Periodicals to dis- 
miss the old year, or commence the new, with some sort of an 
address to their readers. We comply with this custom, and 
state as briefly as possible the progress we have inade, and our 
prospects for the future. When we commenced our ander. 
taking, it remained to be secn whether a liberal and inde- 
pendent journal, determined to judge both friends and foes 
with impartiality ; receiving the aid of some of the ablest Eng 
lish and foreign writers; obtaining the earliest information, 
and giving the most elaborate reviews ever published in a 
weekly periodical; and, moreover, containing more matter 
than any similar publication—it remained, we ‘say, to be secu 
whether such a periodical would mect with public patronage. 
It has met with such patronage—it has succeeded; and to 
evinee our gratitude to the public for this success, the best 
mode we ean. adopt is, to continue onr exertions to merit its 
approbation. The liberal manner in which the newspaper 
press, both Daily and Weekly, has spoken of our labours, and 
cited our work, demands the warmest acknowledgements ; and 
although we regret that we have not space to name all those 
papers to which we are indebted, we subjuoin the testimoni 
of a few, that the public may perceive how far its patron 
our Review is justified by the judgment of literary men. 
we at liberty to name our principal contributors, cither in 
England or on the Continent, the public would find among 
thei many celebrated names never before associatéd with any 
Weekly Periodical. Among our foreign contributors, however, 
we may mention M. Minet, the distinguished author of the 
* History of the French Revolution,’ M.Cousin, one of the frst 
writers of the present age in France, M. Rémusat, M. Rabbe, 
M. Prosper Gauja, and the Cavalier Bozzclii. 
ur half-yearly volume contains Notices of about two hun. 
dred and fifty new books, besides various Retrospective Re- 
vicws,* and numerous Original Articles, cousisting-of Tales, 
* This is the only Weekly Periodical that contains a Retro. 
spective Review. 
Essays, Sketches of Manners, Letters from Forcign Countries, 
Extracts from the Private Journals of Travellers, Original 
Poetry, Criticisms on the Fine Arts, the Drama, New Musié¢, 
Accounts of Seientfic Institutions, &c. &e. 


TESTIMONY OF THE PERIODICAL PRESS IN FAVOUR OF 
THE LONDON WEEKLY REVIEW. 


‘Tae Lonpon Weer Review vise moins & étre papler- 
nouvelle en littérature que tribunal de critique ; et nous lui de- 
vons cet loge, que les vingt numéros qui ont paru donnent une 
haute idée de "independance et de la sévérité de ses jugoments. 
On s’apercoit que ta librairie ne domine pus la redaction, comme 
il arrive trop souvent : et tout annonce que cette liberté d'esprit 
n’est pas seulement une spéculation habile: on y sent l’accent 
de la conscience. ** The London Wekly Review” nous semble 
aussi parfaitement entrer dans cc beau mouvement de la jeu- 
nesse européenne vers le cosmopolitisme .... Unef raternité de 
sentiments et d’efforts nous unit avec ces jeunes écrivains,’—, 
L¢ Globe, Nov. 10. 

* Le Revue hebdomadaire de. Londres (London Weekly Re. 
view] ne date pas de plus de trois mois, et déja elle a dopné 
plusieurs articles pleins d'intérét.—Revue Eacyclopedique. 

* Among the newest English periodicals, we distinguish the 
“ London Weekly Review,” a literary journal, resembling in 
size, form, arrangement, and price, ‘“‘ The Literary Gazette,” 
Twenty Numbers of it have appeared; and in every one of 
them we observe a freedom, a fearlessness, and, above all, an 
impartiality, which would often be looked for in vain in the 
last-mentioned journal.’—Morgendiatt, (Stuttgart,) Nov. 3. 

* The “ London Weekly Review” is the first periodical of its 
class.’—Dudlin Morning Register. 

* A clever and spirited new Jourval, which we recommend ta 

persons who wish for early and impartial notices of new 
publications. It is on the plan of ** The Literary Gazette," but 
a —— the coxcombry, ignarant conceit, and party prejudice, 
which distinguish > dical *=-Scof ; 

* We are happy to observe the great spirit and talent evinced 
in this admirable new periodical.’—British Travedler, 

* Of M. Guizot's work we have seen no translation, and no 
English account, in any of our critical Journals, if we except 
one clever periodical, the ‘ London Weekly Review,’ witich 
has already presented to the public several other foreign works 
of first-rate merit.’—Sphyaz. 

* It is curious that the ‘ Literary Gazette,’ same short tim 
back, announced that it would have the earliest intelligence 
Sir Walter Scott's last-novel; the quiet way, therefore, in 
which its rival stole a march upon it, must have been nota 
little mortifying.'"—Brighton Gazette. 

* A very clever periodical, as much distinguished for the 

lity of ‘ 




















grea 
points, which belong not properly to knowledge, because the 
opioions of the wisest and the best of men are at variance 
upon them,—the Editor has taken the utmost care to avoid ex- 
citing either political or religlous animosities. The object of 
the work is to give information on all subjects, but not to play 
the advocate or special pleader with regard toeny. Church- 
men and Disseuters of all sects and classcs may here learn 
what each othes think; but they will not fjnd the * London 
Encyclopadia’ an arsenal, furnishing them with weapons to 
carry on either an offensive or a defensive way. 

On the present Subscribers the Publisher greatly depends 
for an increased circulation of the Work. Among their nu. 
mocrous connexions let it form the topic of discussion ; let at- 
tention be invited to its principles, and to the i 
which distinguish it; Ict each one feel himself pledged to 
multiply in his own cigcle the number of its supporters ; and 
the Publisher pledges himself, in return, not to relax in his 
efforts to render every succeeding volume still more worthy of 

age than the last, aiming at universal excellence, that 








least, to whom ‘Tas Atuensum’ will p Ny address 
itseli—to suppose they coak! believe for a moment that so 
ignobdle a phantom as the fear of any author's or publisher's 
dspicusure would make me shrink from the stern and honest 
perjurmance of my duty. My own heart answers—Never | 
‘And till this be seen to be a false answer, | ask only for 4 fair 
trial and an honest jury, before whom J shall be always peady 
to appear, and render up an account of my stewardship. 


Jon, 3, 1828, oy B BUCKINGHAM, 





he may be justly entitled to universal patronage. To the 
clergy of all denominations, and to all those intiuential per- 
sons who, in a free and commercial country like Grcat Britain, 
are diffused through the entire community, the Publisher on 
the present occasion makes his earnest appeal. Soc: is 
bow so far advanced, that the people must be supplied with 
mental resources: let them have science without scepticism, 
Lteratuse without irreligion, and intelicctual enjoyment with. 
Cup WS vecHiace Of MOTE principity =, heaped LO 





as for the priority of its informa. 
tion.'—Chester Courant. 
‘ 


This work is not confined solely to criticism, it puts forth 
original articles full of spirit and intelligenee,’— Sunday 
Monitor. 

* Anew periodical, containing much sound criticism, besides 
original poetry, and articles of 
interest '—Eséex Herald. 

1 A very spirited and clever Journal.’'—Carlisle Patriot. 

‘It has much merit for its early, able, and impartial notices 
of new works,’—Kilkenny Independent. 

*This Journal is particularly early in its literary intelli- 
gence.’—Shefield Iris. 

* An excellent work, devoted to literature, and greatly supe- 
rior to any similar publication.’—Keat Herald. 

‘ Aspirited and interesting periodical.'—Caledonian Mevoury, 

. is also another strong feature in this work, wpich we 
highly approve of, and that is, its Retrospective department, 
The * London Weckly Review’ appears to be conducted with 
candour, liberality, and honour.’—Sher5urne Joarnal, 

London: F.C. Wesrver, 159, Strand; and w. Simpkin and 
R. Marshall, Stationers’-ball-court : Bobée et Hingray, 





|. Ng. 14, Rue de Richelieu. Sold also by Winckworth and Elder, 


St. Andrew's 5! Edinburgh; Smith and Son, Glasgow ; 
W. F. Wakeman, Dublin; and all Booksellers and Newsmen 
in the United Kingdom. The ‘ Review’ may also be had in 
Monthly Parts, stitched in a Cover, price 2s. 8d. Advertise. 
ments are recéived at (ee Publiahess’, aad by Mr, Thomas, 











The above is a reproduction of a later page of the first issue, showing the style of publishers’ advertisements a 
hundred years ago. The page also includes an “‘ address” to his readers from Mr. J. Silk Buckingham, the Editor, 
explaining that although a publisher, Mr. Colburn, is joint proprietor of the paper, this will not endanger its 
literary independence. 
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| NOW COMPLETE. 


& Dictionary of Universal Knowledge 
Edited by DAVID PATRICK, ti.p., and WILLIAM GEDDIE, o.a., B.sc. 
10 Volumes Imperial 8vo, Cloth, £10 net; 
', Leather, £15 net; Half-Morocco, £17 10s. net. 


THE CHILDREN’S BOOK of WILD FLOWERS 
AND THE STORY OF THEIR NAMES. 


By GARETH H. BROWNING. 10s. 6d. net 
With 50 full-page illustrations in.colour by M. C. POLLARD. 
In addition to describing the flowers and where they are to be found, 
this book picturesquely tells the stories of how their names originated. 











WILD DRUMALBAIN: Or the Road to 


Meggernie and Glencoe. _ iiustrated with 40 beautiful 
Photographs. By ALASDAIR A. MACGREGOR. 7s. 6d. net 


A collection of essays dealing with the home country of Rob Roy, 
Loch Lomond, Rannoch, etc. 





THE GREY SHRINES OF ENGLAND. 
By ARTHUR GRANT. 7s. 6d. net 


Pilgrimages—Religious, Historical, Literary. Charmingly illustrated, 





THE FRINGES OF FIFE. 
By JOHN GEDDIE. 7s. 6d. net 


New and enlarged edition, with 16 full-page illustrations in colour by 


ARTHUR WALL. 


THE GOOD DEEDS OF SAMUEL DOBBIE. 

By ANDREW HOGG. 2s. 6d. net 
‘‘ Samuel,’’ ever eager to be kindly, is perpetually imposed upon. His 
shrewd sister very pithily and pawkily tries to instil into him the 
necessity for using his head as well as his heart. 











To MAURICE WALSH, the Author of ‘The 
Key Above The Door.’ 7s. 6d. net 


Dear Mr. Walsh,—Please let a fellow author tell you that he has been 
having some very happy hours over ‘‘ The Key Above The Door.’ 
Indeed, I could put it more strongly, for I lay a-bed a semi-invalid, 
rather thrilled that such a fine yarn should have come out of the 
heather, I felt like a discoverer, too, as I alighted on it by accident 
and without any anticipation of the treat that was in store. I am 
enamoured of your book and stop to give you three cheers.—Yours 
sincerely (Signed) J]. M. BARRIE. 





Even if it is your habit to avoid volumes of short stories, do not fail 


to read ** Bristol Eyes! ‘’ You will look forward to another volume 
from the same pen, 


BRISTOL EYES. yc. appLesy TERRILL. 7s.'6d. net 


“There is a world of distinction . . . one of the finest volumes of 
short stories that have come our way for a long time. The essential 
spirit of romance and adventure is in these pages. . . . The reader 
who once takes up the volume will be totally oblivious of his sur- 
roundings until he has finished the tale on which he starts.’’— 
Kilmarnock Standard. 
‘A really delightful volume.”’-—Daily Mirror. 

“ The book is one I can most heartily recommend.’’—Referee. 


OUT IN THE GLARE: A Glorious Cricket 


Story. By G. APPLEBY TERRILL. 2s. 6d. net 
*“ The reader is enthralled as he follows the progress of the match and 
the workings of the mind of a sensitive cricketer battling against 
tremendous odds. The author catches the spirit of the game in a 
wonderful way, while also giving us a splendid psychological study. 
We would not have missed reading ‘ Out in the Glare’ for a great 
deal.""—Stirling Journal and Advertiser. 








“ A Worthy Successor to ‘ Wee Macgreegor.’ '—People’s Journal, 
BET TY. By J. J. BELL, Author of “‘ Wee Macgreegor.” 
2s. 6d. net 


Evening Times says—'‘ A book to chase away the cobwebs.”’ 
Glasgow Herald says—‘‘ A joyous affair. ... Rich in delicious 
footiag.”’ 
Glasgew News says—‘‘* Where, you may ask, is laughter for sale? 
Without delay one may proceed to tell— 
In Betty you will find it without fail, 
The latest from the pen of J. J. Bell.” 


W. & R. CHAMBERS, LTD., LONDON and EDINBURGH. 





THE NEW EDITION OF | OTR SR IEE ISIE IIR. 
Chambers’s Encyclopaedia 
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Routledge tot Kegan Paul 


Just ‘Published 


THE NILE AND EGYPTIAN 
CIVILIZATION 


By Professor A. MORET. With 24 plates, 79 text 
illustrations, and 3 maps. 25/- net. 
A new volume in the History of Civilization. This magnificent 
history of Egypt from the cultural point of view shows the 
development of religion, art, science, and literature in the 
various periods. This is a work for the specialist and for the 
general reader who wants a clear but not superficial account. 


NOVA FRANCIA: a _ Descrtption ot 
Acadia, 1606 
By MARC LESCARBOT. Translated by 
P. ERONDELLE, 1609. Edited by H. P. BIGGAR. 
With 2 maps. 12/6 net. 
A new volume in the Broadway Travellers, This account of 
w voyage by a witty French barrister has a flavour all its own. 
His description of his discoveries and adventures, savage 
customs (including marriages, births, funerals), sports, wars, 
arms, natural history, and social life of the native Indians, is 
instinct with life. 


FACETIZZ OF POGGIO and Other 
Medieval Story-Tellers 


Translated, with an introduction, by EDWARD 
STORER. 7/6 net. 
A new volume in the Broadway Translations. This is in effect 
an anthology of facetia, of which about one-third are Poggio’s. 
They may be described as the medieval equivalent of our 
ern smoking-room story. 


SOVEREIGNTY : a Study of a Conr- 


temporary Political Notion 

By PAUL W. WARD. 7/6 net. 
The growth of Internationalism, the revival of the Guild idea, 
and the challenge of Labour organizations has given a hew 
importance to the problem of Sovereignty. The whole con- 
troversy is here surveyed. 


Recently Published 


MARIE ANTOINETTE 


By the MARQUIS DE SEGUR. With 8 plates. 
12/6 net 
“This brilliant biography.”—Times Literary Supplement. 
“ The book is a study of character. The author is in love with 
his heroine, yet he does not minimize her insatiable craving 
for pleasure, her sentimentality, or her desire for money. We 
are told that the historical novel is dead, but this book proves 
that it is capable of reincarnation.’’—Spectator. 


GOETHE’S FAUST 


Translated by G. M. COOKSON. Introduction by 

Professor J. G. ROBERTSON. 7/6 net. 
In the Broadway Translations. “ A translation sustained at so 
high a level as that of Mr. Cookson deserves admiration.”— 
Observer. A critical study of Goethe has just been issued in 
the Republic of Letters by Professor J. G. Robertson. The 
Observer, in its review of this writes: “‘ Each new generation 
will demand a fresh account, and there cculd hardly be a safer 
or more competent guide - = generation than Professor 


Ro mn. 
ENGLISH LITERATURE IN _ ITS 
FOREIGN RELATIONS, 1300-1800 


By LAURIE MAGNUS. With 8 plates. 9/- net. 
“As much for the general reader as the student, and rich in 
literary entertainment.”—Daily Chronicle. ‘ Full of interest, 
to be commended to all teachers of English who wish to widen 
their outlook.”—Journal of Education. 


MOZART 


By DYNELEY HUSSEY. 7/6 net. 
“It is in every way one of the best of the Masters of Musi 
Series. It is very well and interestingly written, the bio- 
graphical chapters are accurate, and the musica) enthusiasm 
tempered by sober discrimination. As a general introduction, 
we know nothing better in — Literary Supple- 
ment. 


POEMS 


By JOAN WARBURG. 3/6 net. 
“She succeeds very well in giving conscious definition to 
experiences which transcend the conscious. The delic of 
her verse is a true expression of a vision of life’s sanctity. 
Her book contains six poems for children, and a certain lyrical 
playfulness is to be found in all of them.”—Times Literary 
Supplement. 


SEAWAYS AND SEA TRADE 


By A. C. HARDY, B.Sc. With 12 plates and numerous 
text illustrations. 15/- net. 
‘His claim that his book is in many ways unique could be 
fairly justified. He surveys the whoie field of trade routes, 
character of cargoes, function of riverways and canals, distri- 
bution of ports, etc. He is nowhere superficial. ... We hope 
we have sufficiently indicated the variety and interest of his 
thesis.”"—Times Literary Supplement. 
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THE ATHENZUM. 


to be continued Monthly, price One Sutti1NG, the First N 





On the 31st of March will be published, ‘umber of 


THE POSTHUMOUS PAPERS 
THE PICKWICK CLUB; | 


CONTAINING A FAITHFUL RECORD OF THE 
TRAVELS, ADVENTURES, AND SPORTING TRANSACTIONS OF | 
THE CORRESPONDING MEMBERS. | 

EDITED BY ‘ BOZ,’ 


And cach Monxtiity Pant embellished with Four Ittustrations by Seymour. 


PERAMBULATIONS, PERILS, 





P and so closely entwined | The Pickwick ‘Travels, the Pickwick Diary, the Pickwick Correspondence—in short, the 
The Preawiek Crum, so renowned in the anns var and Cateatonestrect, was | whole of the Pickwick Papers, were carefully preserved, and duly registered by the secretary, 
SO ee ee ee ; soa teo by Sarnuct Pickwick—the | froin time tu time, in the voluminous Transactiuns of the Pickwick Club. ‘These transactions a 





founded in the year One Thousand Bight tt dies d and Tv . x Meet journey to Hirming- | have been purchased fram the patriotic sceretary, at an immense expense, and placed in the 
seful arts prompted his celebrated journe x 


for the beauties of nature even led Biro to penetrate | hands of ‘Boz.’ the author of *Sketcbes Mustrative of Every Day Life, and Every Day People’ — 
1 the beauties of nature 
} 





great traveller—whose 
bem in the depth of wint 
re very borders of Wale 








a gentleman whom the publishers consider highly qualitied for the task of arranging these impor- 
vin ata a J nsiderable portion of his restless and | tant documents, and placing them before the public in an attractive form. Ue is at present 
fF membe =e a thet ah, and t ya awakened in their | deeply immersed in his ardoous labours, the tirst truits of which will appear on the 31st March 
eminently characterized bisown. The 

E.sex, and several square miles of 
Inar 1 steamer, they smoothly 
wed the tarbid Medway 





Sesmour has devoted himself, heart and graver, to the task of illustrating the beauties of Pick- 
wick. Tt yeas reserved to Gibbon to paint, in colour, that will never fade, the Decline and Fall 
of the Reiman Empire—to Hume to chronicle the strife and turmoil of the two proud houses that 
divided England against berself—to Napicr to pen, in burning words, the History of the War ia 


ravel whieh so 
rey, a portion of 
ed, and reported 

ranopen beat t 


Fic 








y fearlessly 





conveyances and their passengers, first-rate | the Peninsula—the deeds and actions of the gifted Pickwick yet remain for * Boz’ and Seymour 





lag pul 
. fairs, regattas, elections, meetings, market days—all the | ¢y hand down to posterity 
scenes that can possibly ut ven « country place, and at " h dil ee = oe | From the present appcaranse of these important documents, and the probable extent of the 
pes mag | served and recognised, were alike visited and bebeld, by the ardent Pickwic | selections from them, it is presumed that the series will be completed in about twenty numbers 





8nG Gas enthusiati followers 


CHEAP 


On the 3ist of 


TALES, ESSAYS, 


TEXTS: The Tuggs’s at Ramsgate, )) 


Cre volume, small svo. elegantly bound, gilt leaves, price & 
or in silk, 72 
| A GARLAND OF LOVE, 
WREATHED OF CHOICE FLOWEKS, 
CATHERED IN THE FIELD OF ENGLIsI PORTRY 
With a beautiful Frontispiece. from a Design by Hauvey 
Printed in Sepia by Baxtenw 
ring collection of love verses, gathered from the 
3, who understoud more about the matter than the 
agers themselves, The bowk is its own commendation 
§ commonplace-book, in which the must 


ination may a like the deer in the water,” aud 
find sett reflected. 








A choice selection of amatory verses from the English ports, 
begining with Wyatt and Surry te, e re ng with Wordsworth 
an oore, and quale entitled ‘A Garland of Love,” will 

\ea pretty we sent from a lover to his mistress: lor the porns 
e from the vol ay musness which tuo f 
these pond c 
and its tone ealted 











e fre votispicce—e pair of lovers 
designed by Harvey— pubes autiful —_ rm en uf Baster's printing 
in sepie, tree w blocks.""—Speetas 

—_— 


One volume, rogal icmo. neatly bound, price’ss. G/ 


CHESS FOR BEGINNERS, 
IN A SERIES oF PROGRESSIVE LESSONS, 
by ing the most approved Methods of beginning and ending 
the Game, tugether with various Situations and Checkmates. 
By WILLIAM LEWIs, 
AUTHOR OF BRYRRAL Wonka ow THE Game. 
Wika TWENTY-FOUR DIAGRAMS PRINTED in COLOURS. 


“A neat end prett ot 
produc cndueveral works pode tty ay Oy wa 





has already 










anp SK 


* Boz" (origin 


| One vulume, foolscap, handsomely bound in embossed cloth, 





AND 


Two Illustrations, No. I. of the 


LIBRARYof FICTION, or FAMILY STORY-TELLER, 


CONSISTING OF 





gilt edges, price Is. ; or in moroce 
THE ARTIST, 


or, 
POCNG LADIES INSTROCTOR IN ORNAMENTIL PAINT- 
NGL «de 





CONSISTING OF LESSONS IN 
GRECIAN PAINTIN APAN PAINTING, ORIENTAL 
TINTING, MEZZOTINTING, TRANSFERRING, 
INLAVING, 








AND 
MANUFACTURING ARTICLES FOR FANCY PAIRS, &c 
By Bb. FP. GANDER, Teacher 
Embellished with a beautiful Frontispiece and Title-page, printed 
in Uil Colours by Baxter nd Seventeen other 
Mlustrative Engravings. 








In one volume, square IGmo. neatly bound, price 3s. G/. 


THE JUVENILE PIANIST, 


or, 
4 MIRROR OF MUSIC POR INFANT MINDS, 
By ANN RODWELL, 
TRACHER OF THE PIANOFORTR. 
Ilustrated by upwards of One Hundred Musical Diagrams, and 
embellished with Engravings printed in Colours. 
h little work, which is illustrated with nu- 
diagrams, caplanatery of 








Ls 
constructed 
would be iyiponsity 
le gtr = hy 
leted 





O Fe he earl ectice I 
Sn iieotag Vou. = 


Price Se. Gd. cloth boards, 
TOUR 


RUINK, 


A SUMMER'S 


THROUGH BRLGIUM, UP THK AND TO THK 














ENTERTAINING PERIODICAL. 


March will be published, price Os€ SuttinG, to be continued Monthly, containing 56 pages of letter-press Octavo, and 


STCHES or CHARACTER, ORIG 


W)—The Castle of Cleves,.or the Witness Hand, translated for this work from the German of Castelli_ 
Mr. F beeduke Fidget—A Tale (original) —The Last Words of Charles Edwards, Esq.—Ginevra. 


INAL anno SELECTED. 


Square lémo. neatly bound in cloth, price ts. 64. 
CAROLINE; 
oR, 
THE PLP ast res OF 4 BirTupDar 
Ky M. M. RODWELL. 
MMustrated by Six Fagravings on Wood. 





Sqnare limo. neatly bound in cloth, price 2s. 6d. 
~ THE SPOILED CHILD RECLAIMED. 
ly M. M. RODWELL 
Mustrated by Six Engravings on Wood. 

“ Two very excellent tack shel te oks in dialogue, em: 
bellished —_ taste “ of " Sens er iva tale Nevoted 
to the slust ool instructior “ 
forme tear nso is peut marrhday rowets ee sone, into which prett: 
Stories are introdu Miss Kadwell, who, we belicve, mer. 


selfa teacher, hee | vende ory {two works that may be consig) 
to the young with advantage.” —At 











Square témo. neatly bound, price ts. G/. 
POETRY FOR CHILDREN, 
SELKCTED BY THE LATK WM. BURDON. 

A NEW FDITION. 

Embellisbed with Four Engravings printed in Colours. 


Une volume, 18mo. neatly bound in cloth, gilt edges, price ts. 
FLEURS DE POFSIE MODERNE; 
CONTAINING 
THE BEAU TINS OF 
4. DR LAMARTINK, VicroR NU = DR BKRANGER, 








Jon: Jans Horns, Took’ ie 


> ewrvenders.—Agenis: fos Sc ‘ourt, ( ieues Lane 





Pablished ever 


OTLANY, Messrs. Voll & Brudiuiv, Kainburths for het = 





urkh; fur lawcany, W. 





LUM OFFICK, No 2, Catherine-street, Strand by J. F 
. Wakeman, Dublin; fur the Continanr, M. Bandry, % Kue du Cog, nee 


WARCHAy Anil — ty all Hoshyeler and 
be Leurre, 














es 


The above is a reproduction from the ATHENZUM of March 26th, 1836, 


was first announced to the world. 
more modern style. 


showing how “ Pickwick Papers ” 


It will be seen that publishers’ advertisements have already assumed a much 
Observe also, as illustrating the manners of the period, the range of books announced 


by Messrs. Chapman & Hall, including almost inevitably a ‘‘ Young Ladies’ Instructor in Ornamental Painting, 


Drawing, &c.”’ 


menton Ch 
B2hag more value in ality than the reat unpre ng LAKKS OF SWITZKRLAND; C. DRLAVIGN 
ard eee t 1 i the diflerent openings, * A aclection made in the spirit ofthe day. Instead of a col- 
new. —Speeval icety, are distinguiabed by greatclear- | TO CHAMOUNI, AND OV lection from other ava old vullections, the compiler hay ehoee 
recommend th ork, hee MAR the be vat of moder 1 ng — rm, ~ 
y 4 nd this wor! Nn ner vance 
ead sricwtiical’y goud srapotien Megtaneeme, Portable, | With a Table of Regis, Lietnare wd is isiqut ug ne bromtiully an hh fe 
.. 
LONDON: CHAPMAN & HALL, 186, STRAND. Ju 
t tet 
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“ One of the most racy 
and exciting autobiographies 


that have appeared these many years.”—Daily Telegraph. 


NUDA VERITAS 
Clare Sheridan 


“A brilliant book, a canvas on which are crowded 
amazing pictures of the world to-day. We get intimate 
portraits of people in high places, with the background of 
stirring events of the past few years.”—John o' London's 


Weekly. 
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CAMBRIDGE BOOKS 
Recently Published 





| 
J 











FIVE CENTURIES OF RELIGION 


By G. G. COULTON, M.A., Hon. D.Litt. 
Volume II. With 7 plates and 8 text-figures. 
Demy 8vo. 31s 6d net. 
(Cambridge Studies in Medieval Life and Thought) 
This volume takes the work from 1200 a.p. to 1400, and deals with the Friars 


and the Dead Weight of Tradition. Volume I covered the period from 1000 to 
1200 a.p., and was entitled ‘‘ St Bernard: His Predecessors and Successors.” 




















THE NATURE OF EXISTENCE 


By J. McT. E. McTAGGART. 
Volume II. Edited by C. D. BROAD, Litt.D. 
Demy 8vo. 30s net. 


The late Dr McTaggart left behind him a paper of instructions in which 

















; 1] h sed thi ish that Dr B d should dertake th blicati f th 
Iliustrated 2nd I mpresston 21s. net per pm ik Whew of his _ oman a Existence,” if che nee = die cise 
| the MS had been printed. 
| ' 
ictio . 6d. net | 
Fiction fe. 62. nat | || THE WAY OF MODERNISM 


THE MOB 


Vicente Blasco Ibanez 


“* The Mob "is written with great sincerity, power, and 
eloquence ; it abounds in vivid glimpses of the Madrid 
underworld.” —The Times Literary Supplement. 





THE BURNING RING 


Katherine Burdekin 


" A fantastic and imaginative piece of work, savouring 
of H. G. Wells at his youthful best. It is entirely free of 
nauseating psychology." —Sunday Express. 





THE DEFEATED 


Ludwig Lewisohn 


" If not an epic, at least the book is a noteworthy, even a 
memorable narrative. . . . Mr. Lewisohn has a sense 
of the picturesque. He can be vivid, too.”—The Times 
Literary Supplement. 





Just Published 


THE UNBURIED DEAD 
Stephen McKenna 


“A story of unusual character, strong and, in its way, 
beautiful, and told with a quality of craftsmanship that 
sets a satisfying standard to the year. Not only Mr. 

cKenna, but the fiction-reading public, too, make a 


good beginning of 1928."—The Western Mail. 
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AND OTHER ESSAYS 


By J. F. BETHUNE-BAKER, D.D., F.B.A. 
Crown 8vo. 6s net. 
The author has collected these theological essays and addresses ‘“‘in the 
hope that read together they may be found to offer a way of approach for 


our own generation to that synthesis of old ideas and new knowledge which 
has been the aim of ‘ modernism’ in all ages.” 

















SIR THOMAS BROWNE’S 
CHRISTIAN MORALS 


The second edition with the Life of the author 
by SAMUEL JOHNSON, LL.D. Edited, with an Introduc- 
tion and Notes, by S. C. ROBERTS, M.A. 
Feap 8vo. 6s net. 
“This little volume, offering such stimulation and help, of a convenient 


size, and beautifully printed, supplies exactly what is wanted.”—Notes and 
Queries. 














THE ANTIQUITY OF 
EAST ANGLIA 


By J. REID MOIR. 
With 25 plates and 74 text-figures. Royal 8vo. 15s net. 


There is, perhaps, no other part of the world richer in the remains of our 
remote ancestors than Suffolk and Norfolk, and in this volume the author has 
endeavoured to give an easily understood account of these remains, which, in 
many cases, are of such a nature as to have implications extending far beyond 
the relatively small area in which they have been discovered. 


MAN IN 
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ON STIMULUS 
IN THE ECONOMIC LIFE 


By SIR JOSIAH STAMP, G.B.E. 
Hon. Sc.D., LL.D., F.B.A. 
The Rede Lecture, 1927. Crown 8vo. 3s net. 

“Sir Josiah Stamp takes the term ‘ stimulus,’ which is in constant use, shows 
that it is employed in various and often contradictory senses, and patiently 
works out its true significance with the help of analogies from chemistry, 

Ihysiology and psychology. ...A profoundly suggestive discourse.”—T) 
Darky Telegraph. 


Se 














THE OTTOMAN EMPIRE 
AND ITS SUCCESSORS 


By WILLIAM MILLER, M.A. (Oxon.), F.R.H.S. 
Revised and enlarged (third) edition. 
With 5 maps. Crown 8vo. 16s net. 
(Cambridge Historical Series) 
This work has been brought up to date by additions to the chapter dealing 
with the Near East and the European War and by the inclusion of a new chapter 


entitled ‘“‘ The Greek, Turkish, and Albanian Republics, 1923-27.” There is 
also a new map. 
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The Media § octety 
TRON AND BRASS 


| IMPLEMENTS OF THE ENGLISH HOUSE 
By J. SEYMOUR LINDSAY, With 400 
illustrations by the Author. Demy 4to, 25s. net. 
“It is a very varied and delightful book, full of 
curious yet scholarly and well arranged imformation.” 
—Spectater. 
SONGS OF INNOCENCE 
By WILLIAM BLAKE, With 12 Colour 
Plates and +40 Line Drawings made by 
JACYNTH PARSONS at the age of 15. 
Introductory Letter by W. B, YEAT»S. | 
Cr. 4to, 12/6 net. | 
“‘ Novel and beautiful illustrations . . . . She is 
| certainly a young genius, and it is extraordinary how 
| she has caught the strange spirit of Blake.” 
TRAVEL WITH THE 
PICTURE GUIDES 
Delightful Travel ‘Books well written and con- 
taining some 200 photogravure illustrations. 
Each F’cap. 4to, 7/6 net. 
FLORENCE ~ By PIERRE GAUTHIEZ. 
French Riviera, The Land of S. Francis. Italian 
Lakes Normandy. Flanders and Hainault. Nice 
to Evian. Mont Blanc. The Dolomites. (Grenoble 
and Thereabouts. Rome. Venice. ‘Touraine and 
its Chateaux. ‘A boon to the past, present and 
potential travellers.” —Punch. 


THE MEDICI BOOKS FOR 
COLLECTORS 

Each volume contains about 6 calour plates and 
70 monochrome illustiations. Cr. 4to, 17/6 net. 

“ Excellent examples of how books of this kind may 
be produced.” —Nation &9 -Athenaum. 
ENGLISH & IRISH GLASS 

By W. A. THORPE. 

An historical survey of one of the most beautiful 
and most English of our national crafts. 
KNIVES & FORKS ByC. T, P. BAILEY. | 

“© A model of what such things should be, both in 
the shrewd concisencss of its letterpress and in the 
generous number of its illustrations.” —Times Literary 
Supplement. | 
SAMPLERS By LEIGH ASHTON. 

“Whether you are a collector, and interested in the 
history of samplers, or whether you are a needlewoman 
and would weave in ‘warm and frosty’ wools as your 
ancestresses did, you will welcome this handsome 
book.” —Country Life 
BATTERSEA ENAMELS By EGAN MEW 

“ . . . indispensable . . . alike as a work of scholar- 
ship and as a repertory of charming pictures admirably 
reproduced.”— The Times. 
ENGLISH PORCELAIN FIGURES 
OF THE XVIII CENTURY. By WILLIAM KING 


“*A book not only of great charm .. . but also a 
work of undoubted scientific interest.” —.4pol/o. 


Please send for Complete Book List. 
| 7, GRAFTON STREET, W.1 
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Looking Ahead. 


February 16th. 





Facsimile Editions of Individual Plays 
in the First Folio Shakespeare. Each 


volume edited with an introduction and notes by 
JOHN DOVER WILSON, Litt.D. Of this en- 
terprise The Observer says : ‘‘ The breadth of use 
and attraction are past all common measure.” 
The first four titles to be published are : 1. The 
Tempest. 2. Twelfth Night. 3. Coriolanus. 
4. Macbeth. Each volume Six Shillings. 


One Tree Hill. 4 novel by T.H. WEIGALL, 
—a story of England, Australia, two loves and 
an ideal. Seven Shillings and Sixpence net. 


February 23rd. 
The Irish R.M. and His Friends. 


This is a single volume edition of all the 
stories by E. 2. SOMERVILLE and MARTIN 
ROSS about their famous Irish R.M. The 
book runs to more than 200,000 words. 
Seven Shillings and Sixpence net. 





March 8th. 
The Complete Works of Sir Thomas 


Browne. Newly edited in six volnmes by 
DR. GEOFFREY KEYNES. This will be 


the final and only complete Siv Thomas Browne ; 


and little comment is necessary. Volume I, 
containing RELIGIO MEDICI, CHRISTIAN 
MORALS, and A LETTER TO A FRIEND, 
will be published on the date given above. 
Volumes II and III will appear in the autumn, 
and subsequent volumes in 1929. The works 
will only be sold in sets. A descriptive leaflet 
will be sent you on request. 


March 22nd. 





Through the Heart of Afghanistan, 
by EMIL TRINKLER, translated by MAJOR 
B. K. FEATHERSTONE, opens up to English 
readers an absolutely new and _ fascinating 
field. Until recently, Afghanistan has been 
practically forbidden ground to Europeans, 
and this account of Emil Trinkler’s adventures 
should be of singular interest at a time when 
The King of Afghanistan is visiting England. 
With numerous photographic illustrations. 
Fifteen Shillings net. 


ONLY A FEW OF OUR SPRING 

PUBLICATIONS ARE MENTIONED 

HERE, BUT FULL CATALOGUES 

WILL BE SENT ON RECEIPT OF 
A POSTCARD TO 


FABER & GWYER, LTD., 
LONDON, W.C.1. 
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THE WORLD OF BOOKS 
QUEEN VICTORIA AND THE LIBERAL PARTY 


25s.), the third and last volume of the second series 

of the Queen’s letters which Mr. Buckle is editing, is 
a book which should be read at least by every politician 
who is not a Conservative. The lives and letters of 
deceased modern monarchs are often disappointing, being 
both dull and trivial, as they have to be bowdlerized of any 
interest that they might contain in the name of good taste 
or “ loyalty.” Sir Sidney Lee’s ‘* Life of King Edward ” 
stands as a warning to biographers, and even the first two 
volumes in the second series of Queen Victoria’s Letters 
contained some long, dreary tracts. But this third volume 
is quite different ; owing to the amazing lack of discretion 
in the Queen at this period of her life, it is of the greatest 
interest, human, political, and historical. 


“ I ETTERS of Queen Victoria, 1879-1885 *? (Murray, 


* * * 


The volume covers the five years of Mr. Gladstone’s 
second Government, which lasted from February, 1880, to 
June, 1885. The first thing which strikes one as remark- 
able is the complete change of atmosphere from that which 
prevailed in the letters during his first Government from 
1868 to 1874. Gladstone was at no time one of the Queen’s 
Prime Ministers with whom she was in love, but during his 
first term of office she did at least try to preserve an atti- 
tude of decent, if chilly, civility towards him and the 
Liberal Party and to carry out, however grudgingly, the 
unpleasant duty of a Constitutional Monarch, who is ex- 
pected to act loyally by a Minister with whose political 
principles she does not agree. From 1880 to 1885 there is 
no attempt at decency or fairness or Constitutionalism. 
Her horror of Radicalism, her hatred of Liberal principles 
and of the whole Liberal Party, her personal relations with 
the leader of the Conservative Party make her unrestrained 
and quite unscrupulous. To all intents and purposes, dur- 
ing the last four years of the Administration, she acted as 
if she were both Queen of England and Leader of Her 
Majesty’s Opposition. Indeed, in her secret machinations 
against her Government she went much further than a 
statesman of the old school, like Lord Salisbury, would 
have allowed himself to go as Leader of the Opposition. 
Neither Salisbury nor Gladstone, when in opposition, would 
have thought it consistent with decency to write to a 
General in the field and incite him against the Government 
and its policy. Yet on March 8rd, 1885, the Queen writes 
a secret letter to Lady Wolseley, with orders to destroy it, 
containing this astonishing passage :— 


“In strict confidence, I must tell you I think the 
Government are more incorrigible than ever, and I do 
think that your husband should hold strong language 
to them, and even THREATEN to resign if he does not 
receive strong support and liberty of action. I have 
written very strongly to the Prime Minister, and I tell 
you this ; but it must never appear, or Lord Wolseley 
ever let out the hint I give you. But I really think they 
must be frightened.” 


But even this hint to the wife of a General, supposed to 
carry out the policy of the Government and the House of 
Commons, was not enough for Queen Victoria. On March 
8st, she actually wrote to the General himself (telling him 
to destroy the letter !) in much the same strain. 


There are over 700 pages of correspondence in this 
volume, and 99 per cent. of the correspondence is between 
the Queen and her Ministers. Yet there is hardly a single 
page or line of a single one of the Queen’s letters in which 
she is not abusing, thwarting, or nagging at her Liberal 
Ministers or their policy. The story really begins during 
Disraeli’s Ministry when she conceived the most violent 
hatred of the Opposition because it opposed the Govern- 
ment of her favourite and because it showed signs of 
favouring ‘* democracy.’’ In September, 1879, she writes : 

‘*T never could take Mr. Gladstone or Mr, Lowe as 
my Minister again, for I never COULD have the slightest 
particle of confidence in Mr. Gladstone after his violent, 


mischievous, and dangerous conduct for the last three 
years, ...” 


When the Beaconsfield Government fell with a crash at the 
elections of 1880, she did indeed refuse to send for Glad- 
stone, and she was furious when she found that no Govern- 
ment could be formed at all unless he were the Prime 
Minister. Her hostility to him and to Liberalism was, of 
course, known, but I never realized its almost insane 
virulence until I found myself immersed in the cataract of 
underlined abuse and bitterness which sweeps through the 
700 pages of this volume. Nor do I think that the greatness 
of Gladstone anywhere comes out more clearly than in his 
treatment of this angry and unscrupulous woman. His 
Government, sometimes through its own mistakes, but more 
often through the malignancy of events, found itself faced 
abroad with the most dangerous and delicate situations. 
The Queen’s only idea of a policy was a kind of hectic 
Disraelism, a wild Jingoism, in which the British Army 
should be used in every quarter of the globe to seize terri- 
tory, to oppose Russia, and ‘* make itself respected,” with 
the most stringent Coercion Bills in Ireland, and pains and 
penalties to all ‘* rebels,’”? by which word she seems to 
have meant everyone, from Arabi to Mr. Healy, who 
opposed or criticized Queen Victoria. Mr. Gladstone was a 
Liberal statesman, returned to power with a large majority 
and a mandate against Imperialism. At every turn he 
found his policy violently opposed and obstructed, and 
(it is hardly an exaggeration) betrayed, by an ostensibly 
Constitutional Monarch, who acted behind his back with his 
political opponents. Personally she treated him with such 
ill-tempered and ill-mannered arrogance as no other Prime 
Minister has tolerated from the Crown for centuries. Yet 
there is not a sentence in this volume in which he 
does not treat her with a superb courtesy which makes her 
own letters sound like the shrill abuse of an enraged 
kitchen-maid. Only occasionally and with tremendous effect 
does he allow a tone of ironical humour to flicker for a 
moment through his formal and elaborately courteous 
answers. But one’s interest in the psychology of the his- 
torical actors ought not to distract one entirely from the 
political moral of this volume. The years covered by it 
were a critical period for democracy and Liberalism, which 
suffered a disastrous setback between 1880 and 1885. These 
letters show that Gladstone and the Liberal Party of the 
time, whatever their mistakes, were not given a fair chance, 
for they were obstructed at every step by the persistent 
and secret hostility of the Crown. 


LEONARD WOOLF. 
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REVIEWS 
RAMBLES ROUND CAMELOT 


Le Morte d’Arthur. With BEARDSLEY’s designs. (Dent. 42s.) 

Le Morte d’Arthur. Illustrated by W. RUSSELL FLINT. (Cape, 
and Medici Society. 15s.) 

Arthur of Britain. By E. K. CHAMBERS. 
10s. 6d.) 


(Sidgwick & Jackson. 


Tue habits of the world described by Malory parallel in a 
way those of the cinematographic plane, and his programme 
extends through reel after reel of cheerful but detached 
seduction, bloodshed, and well-dressed ruffianism ; the open- 
ing passage gives us the key to the convention. Therein the 
grand old King Uther, observing that the Duke of Tintagel 
has a beautiful wife, invites him to his castle, ‘‘ charging him 
to bring his wife with him.’’ Despite this and further 
arrangements Uther makes no progress, until presently he 
serves up a war on the Duke, and through the metaphysics of 
Merlin calls at Tintagel Castle in the just deceased Duke’s 
likeness. The Duchess has no metaphysics. This sample of 
the old chivalry might almost be enough for many modern 
readers, and on the other hand it resembles for moral dis- 
tinction and probability a good deal of the entertainment 
offered to us in recent years. The beauties of Malory are 
genuine and permanent, but not numerous enough to vitalize 
the mass of monotonous joustings and smitings which he 
cleverly compiled, as it is presumed, to occupy his time in 
prison. In less fortified years he would perhaps have set up 
a rival to ‘‘ Wisden’s Almanack,”’ or shown his talent as an 
authority on public records, and during the European War 
he might have excelled in expressing officially the acts which 
won medals and orders. After exploring his chronicles one 
feels an increased admiration for Tennyson, not because 
that poet’s dressing of what he significantly called ‘* Idylls 
of the King ’’ is a specially lively or soul-making work, but 
because he saw that for an altered age the complete text of 
Malory would not remain readable. 

The reason why Beardsley’s drawings for Mr. Dent’s re- 
print of Malory were so frequently absurd was clearly what 
Mr. Aylmer Vallance in the present reissue suggests and 
indicates: Beardsley did not find the book readable. The 
result of this preliminary hitch and Beardsley’s moods and 
fancies was a marvellous medley in which Arthur and his 
knights are difficult to detect through the clouds of irrelevant 
curiosities, and when detected are a little ridiculous, seeming 
to need physical training and nourishing food. Around them 
with haughty indifference assemble Anacreontic boys, half- 
angels, Lamias, willowy witches, wintry faces and forests of 
raven hair, shaggy satyrs tuning their pipes, and figures who 
a little while before had been more comfortable on the 
Japanese prints of Utamaro or Toyokuni. Beardsley's 
Questing Beast is plainly the offspring of a Chinese dragon 
and peacock. Occasionally he expresses his boredom directly, 
as when his Morgan le Fay is seen presenting a blank shield 
of the cheapest type to a rustically resentful Tristram: it 
was, as Mr. Vallance observes, ‘‘ his first serious commis- 
sion."’ The new issue of Malory with Beardsley (‘‘ here was 
the strangest pair in the world anywhere ’’) contains two 
designs which have not been used before and ten others which 
were not in the original edition. The old-fashioned Arthurian 
scholarship of the late John Rhys supplies the introduction 
to a text founded on Southey, collated with Sommer, and 
modified in spelling and occasionally in phrase. 

However incoherent Beardsley’s embellishments are, it is 
rather on account of them than of Malory that the edition 
mentioned will be received, and certainly for ordinary read- 
ing (though we are inclined to call it extraordinary) the one- 
volume edition reproducing the text of the Riccardi Press 
‘* Morte d’Arthur,”’ 1911, has more qualifications. Its care- 
fully modernized text from Sommer, sound index, and glos- 
sary should serve all unspecialized requirements, and the 
coloured illustrations by Mr. Russell Flint provide elegant 
tableaux refining on the book, much as Tennyson tinted and 
posed his Arthuriana in another medium. These exquisite 
ladies would not be at a loss if transferred to the scenery of 
the ‘* Arabian Nights,”’ though their warriors might. 
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Sir Edmund Chambers has applied all his powers of 
research and selection to the task of finding Arthur of Britain 
as a man beyond all the artists, historians, and bards, and as 
he notices that there are two hundred full manuscripts of 
Geoffrey of Monmouth’s ‘** Historia Regum Britannize ”’ exist- 
ing and no definitive edition, he is unlikely to find many com- 
petent reviewers. Speaking as an incompetent, we are un- 
willing to accept his reduction of Merlin, who has been much 
maligned from time to time, as the invention of Geoffrey. 
Not discovering where Geoffrey came by the name Merlin, 
Sir Edmund deploys a speculation on the Latin word for 
‘‘ hawk,”’ Melinus a worker of harms in Jocelyn’s “ Vita 
Patricii,"" and Geoffrey’s love of bad etymology. This is 
ineffective ; but Merlin has protagonists abroad, such as 
Mr. H. J. Massingham, who will surely spring up and assert 
his antiquity, which already when Geoffrey collected his 
legend for Arthur’s romantic benefit was (they say) immense. 
If Malory had played the useful Merlin a little more freely, 
we should not at this point have laid his book aside and 
resumed what is to us the real masterpiece of this tradition— 
Mark Twain's ‘‘ Yankee at the Court of King Arthur "’; and 
let the illustrations be not by Aubrey Beardsley but by Dan 
Beard, 

EDMUND BLUNDEN, 


HERR LUDWIG’S LIGHTNING SKETCHES 


Genius and Character. By EmIL LUDWIG. 
KENNETH BURKE. (Cape. 12s. 6d.) 


Tue really short biographical essay is an extremely difficult 
and insidious literary form. It may be easily possible to 
say or to suggest in 3,000 words all that there is to say 
about ‘‘Smith at thirty,” or about ‘‘ Smith and Mrs. 
Brown,”’ or about ‘‘ Smith as historian ”’ ; but to write 3,000 
words and call it ‘‘ Smith” is often an act of presumption, 
and nearly always one of difficulty and danger to the 
reader, if not to the writer. A great deal depends, of course, 
on who Smith is. If all the world knows a lot about Smith, 
the short biographical sketch, soberly handled, takes its 
place in effect as the summarizing chapter at the end of 
a long biography. But the man who wants to learn about 
Smith is nearly always well advised to begin with a long 
book about him. He then has his solid roast of fact, and 
can linger over the glacé epigram, the savoury generaliza- 
tion, which is all that the short essay can provide. On the 
other hand, if the essay is tossed off as a cocktail, it may 
be so potent a joy as to be mistaken for the body of the 
feast. 

This last of Herr Ludwig’s books to be translated is so 
different from his others that it almost compels the reader 
to take stock of the biographer’s art. On previous occasions 
he has proved his ability to deal faithfully with a famous 
man in 500 pages. Here we find him sketching twenty lives 
in much less space than he devoted to William Hohenzollern 
or Napoleon. The reader who took the trouble to strike a 
critical balance of his large-scale work would note, as 
virtues, a brilliant handling of facts in the mass, an uncom- 
mon insight into emotional conflict, a power of using a 
vividly sketched scene to advance an argument; and, as 
defects, a tendency to over-state and over-dramatize, a 
gusty didacticism, and (at least in translation) a fondness 
for the heavier literary ornaments. It might be argued that 
his talents would show to greatest advantage when deployed 
in a large space: one could watch him making tactical 
mistakes which were, nevertheless, swept on to victory by 
the grand strategy of his main action. This being admitted, 
it would be surprising to find him equally at home in a 
cramped space, where most of his virtues are at a discount, 
most of his defects at a premium ; and, in fact, as a lightning 
worker he is rather disappointing. All of these essays are 
worth reading for their occasional felicities and for the 
sense which they convey of the pressure of a powerful 
intelligence. But in most of them the pressure is too great ; 
there is diffusion in highly oracular clouds, or a sudden, 
surprising detonation. Frederick the Great, Bismarck, 
Rathenau, Shakespeare, and Rembrandt are dashed off in 
about ten pages. Balzac, on the other hand, gets nearly 
fifty. Classifying simply as to length, it would not be 
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MR. GEORGE MOORE 


is one of the best living authors of English prose, and 
I think he is the most conscientious. He is never 
satisfied with the choice of his language and the structure 
of his sentences, and he longs, more passionately than 
anyone else, to achieve the impossible perfe&tion— 
SIR EDMUND GOSSE, C.B., in More Books on the 
Table. 


MM“: Heinemann announce that Mr. Moore’s 
works are now available at the following net 


prices : 
Avowals. Uniform Edn. Ios. 6d. 
Celibate Lives = Ios. 6d. 
Héloise and Abélard ___,, Ios. 6d. 
Confessions of a Young Man 7s. 6d. 
Esther Waters 7s. 6d. 
Esther Waters. (A play) 3s. 6d. 
The Lake 7s. 6d. 
Lewis Seymour and Some Women 7s. 6d. 
Memoirs of My Dead Life 7s. 6d. 
A Mummer’s Wife 7s. 6d. 
Muslin 7s. 6d. 
The Untilled Field 7s. 6d. 


Hail and Farewell. An Autobiography 

in three volumes. (1) Ave. (2) Salve. 

(3) Vale. Each Volume 7s. 6d. 
Large paper edition, 2 vols. £4 4 0 
Daphnis and Chloe, Large paper edition {£2 2 0 
Windmill Library edition 3s. 6d. 


AN EARLY SPRING 
LIBRARY LIST 


RED SKY AT MORNING by Margaret Kennedy 


FLAMINGO by Mary Borden 
THE MIDNIGHT FOLK by John Masefield 
BENIGHTED 


by J. B. Priestley 
CUPS WANDS AND SWORDS ' 
by Helen Simpson 
DECLARATION OF LOVE by Geoffrey Dennis 
DEATH COMES FOR THE ARCHBISHOP 
by Willa Cather 
GALLIONS REACH by H. M. Tomlinson 
THE STORY OF IVY by Mrs. Belloc Lowndes 
THE SWINGING SHUTTER by C. Fraser Samson 
THE SENTIMENTALISTS by Dale Collins 





To be published on January 26th : 


THE LIFE AND LETTERS OF WOODROW 
WILSON. 2 Vols. 36s. net. Edited by Ray 
STANNARD BAKER. 


THE BABYONS. 7s. 6d. net. By CLEMENCE DANE. 


wae LATITUDES. 7s. 6d. net. By F. TENNyson 
ESSE. 


HEINEMANN 
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READY SHORTLY 
“|. CREAT QUEENS 
FAMOUS WOMEN RULERS OF THE EAST 
by LADY GLOVER 


With frontispiece and 10 other illustrations, 16/- net. 


Woman, through the ages and down to the middle of the last 
century, was regarded as the mere chattel of her menfolk, and as 
possessing a brain capable of performing her domestic duties adequately, 
but not much more. Lady Glover maintains that, given her oppor- 
tunity, woman has always been able to fill positions of the highest 
importance and to deal with questions of administration and diplomacy 
as well as a man in a similar position. The author’s selection of 
“* Great Queens ’’ ranges from the half-mythical Semiramis to present- 
day rulers of Indian Native States. 


AUCTION BRIDGE ESSENTIALS 
by CROSS-RUFF 


Of all card games Auction Bridge is the most scientific, and requires 
sound understanding of the first principles. In this volume the author 
—who is an authority on the subject—gives a series of problems, the 
careful study of which should prove of benefit to advanced players no 
less than to the beginner. This is a valuable addition to literature 
dealing with the strategy of the game. 5/- net. 


HUTCHINSON 


& Uo. (Publishers), Lid., Paternoster Row, E.C.4 
Also Publishers of HUTCHINSON’S MAGAZINE, 1/-Monthly 














RECENT BOOKS 


THE MIRROR OF SIMPLE SOULS 


By an unknown French mystic of the Thirteenth Century. 
Translated into English by M. N. Now first edited from the 
MSS. by CLARE KIRCHBERGER. The Orchard Books, 
No. 15. Cloth, 5s.; leather, 7s. 6d. 

This highly important mystical work, now for the first time 
printed, was discovered in 1911 in a British Museum MS. An 
account of the work, by Miss Evelyn Underhill, appeared in the 
Fortnightly Review in 1911; and at a later date other MSS. were 
discovered at Oxford and Cambridge, as well as a MS. Latin 
translation made from the English version. 


SOME SPIRITUAL GUIDES OF THE 
SEVENTEENTH CENTURY 


Conferences of the Abbé Huvelin. 

Translated with an Introduction by the Rev. JOSEPH 
LEONARD, C.M. 6s. 

A series of addresses on spiritual direction as understood and 
practised by St. Francis de Sales, St. Vincent de Paul, M. Olier, 
and the Abbé de Rancé. The introduction contains an account 
of M. Huvelin’s relations with Baron von Hugel and Charles de 
Foucauld. 





PRAYER AND POETRY 
By HENRI BREMOND, of the French Academy. Translated 
by ALGAR THOROLD. 7s. 6d. 
A comparison of the poetic with the mystical experience, by the 
author of L’Histoire du sentiment religieux en France. 


THE ENGLISH MYSTICS 
By DOM DAVID KNOWLES, O.S.B. 6s. 
A history of mysticism in England, dealing particularly with the 
great figures of the fourteenth century—Rolle, Hilton, Mother 
Julian, and the Author of the Cloud of Unknowing. 





BURNS, OATES & WASHBOURNE LIMITED 


LONDON: 











28 ORCHARD STREET, W.1 
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unfair to say that of these essays the shortest are the most 
heavily brilliant and the most irritating, and the longest 
are the dullest and the best. There is, however, one signi- 
ticant exception. Herr Ludwig’s exhibition of Voltaire in 
eighteen tableaux is a great success, because Voltaire is 
very well seen in sharp glimpses, and Herr Ludwig is very 
cunning in their construction. Here, for a few pages, 
destiny and the logic of history are allowed to recede. The 
air is crisp and keen ; comedy flits from group to group ; 
the epigrams are epigrammatic, and all is light, brief, and 
satisfying. With Woodrow Wilson it is otherwise. 
Herr Ludwig shows him pacing his homeward-bound ship 
the night after the signing of the Treaty of Versailles. He 
pauses before a picture of Washington, who obligingly 
steps down from the canvas and tries to cheer him up. The 
subsequent proceedings are moral but elephantine. 

It is difficult without copious quotation to point one’s 


accumulated small dissatisfactions with this book. ‘ Bal- 
zac *’ opens thus :— 
‘The garret lies in the silence of night; the oil ijamp is 


burning on the broad table ; behind the green shade a man 
with an enormous head is bent over his papers. There is 
no other sound in the house ; but up the steep walls from 
the depths below, through the window opened to the warmth 
of summer, comes the rustle of sleeping Paris. The last 
dancer has long since tossed his dinner-jacket down beside 
the bed, and the tradesmen who will be hurrying first to 
market are not yet awake.... This is the watchman of 
Paris, born to the task of peering at his century hour by 
hour, high above the metropolis, night after night, the 
warder of his age... .” 
The spell holds for a page, and this is what breaks it :— 


‘*Now he rises to waken his comrade, for this typical 
Occidental has as his lone companion during these long 
nights an Oriental without which he cannot exist—his coffee, 
his stimulant.” 

By contrast, *‘ Bismarck’ opens with a big drum, 
celebrating in the second person the statesman’s physical 
strength. The third person then appears suddenly in the 
middle of a paragraph, with this astonishing news :— 

‘*Like every strong man, he once saved his own life.” 
It would be instructive to analyze the sense and non- 

sense in this pronouncement on Cecil Rhodes :— 

‘“Rhodes was more Roman than any Englishman had 
ever been: realistic, tragic, and Philistine ; a judge of men, 
a republican, and aé_ diplomat; unerotic,  irreligious, 
educated ; a romanticist of distinction, a genius as colonizer, 
an imperialist to the point of madness.” 

The essay on Rhodes underlines, indeed, the insistence 
with which Herr Ludwig in his preface maintains the 
analogy between biography and painting. Rhodes must be 
‘*done '’ with a dozen strokes of the pencil. There is a 
hint of the Roman in this man’s profile. Very well, then. 
Amplify the well-known curve, add the familiar properties, 
and the thing is done. The result is not only clever, it is 
oddly noble. But it is a caricature. 

Finally, a question. The publisher’s statement on the 
dust-cover refers to this as ‘‘ a new book.”’ Is it a new book 
or only a new translation? 

BARRINGTON GATES. 


CHURCH REBELS 


The Life of a Priest: My Own Experience, 1867-1912. 
HOUTIN. 


By ALBER1 
With Introductory Note by Sim J. G. FRAZER and 


Memoir by GlovANNi Pout. Translated by WUINIFRED 
STEPHENS WHALE. (Watis & Co. &s. 6d. 
Church Rebels and Pioneers. By the Rev. J. M. WirHEROW, D.D: 


(Religious Tract Society. 7s. 6d.) 
John Bunyan. By R. H. Coats, M.A. 
ment. 4s. Paper cover, 2s. 6d.) 


Student Christian Move- 


RELIGIOUS biography, concerned as it must be with the deepest 
impulses of the human soul, should be one of the most en- 
grossing of all branches of literature, yet as a whole it has in 
the minds of too many people created for itself a tradition of 
dreariness. Various reasons may be cited: that it is written 
by the wrong persons, and that it is too often addressed to 
second- rather than to first-rate intelligences, basing its 
judgments upon an outmoded intellectual scheme, and taking 
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for granted primary definitions which most of us no longer 
find acceptable. It makes all too little use of even the older 
psychology (to Mr. Coats a reference to William James 
‘* seems almost a profanation ’’), fearing perhaps—we should 
say needlessly—that to explain the divine is to explain jt 
away, and, possibly as one consequence, it tends to deg] 
quickly and conventionally with the facts and significances 
of conversion, and to concentrate attention upon the resultant 
activities. Yet it should be an axiom of religious biography 
that its subject is the mystery of the man himself; his 
‘‘ works ”’ belong rather to the department of history. 

Further, these writers seem often slow, it may be fearful, 
to accept implications. Mr. Witherow, for example, takes for 
his subject a number of men of genuine religious spirit who 
since the Reformation have been forced out of the Established 
Church by the very force of their sincerity, to become the 
founders of Nonconformist Churches ; again, he writes of 
others who have been driven out of the latter bodies in the 
same way and for the same reason. He applauds his subjects’ 
initiative and freedom, and the good work that followed, but 
he never seems free himself to draw the inevitable conclusion 
and to wonder whether the religious and the ecclesiastica] 
spirits may not be fundamentally incompatible, eternally at 
odds, whether Jesus persecuted by the Jewish priests may not 
have been simply the type-victim of the type-Church, whether 
there can in fact be any logical halting-place between an 
absolute acceptance of Roman ‘‘ authority *’ and the rejection 
of all ecclesiastical organizations in favour of an expression 
of the religious spirit as free and individual as is that of the 
artistic spirit. 

t is, partly at least, because Albert Houtin set no limits 
at all to his mind’s voyage of discovery that his book is far 
the most interesting of these three. He was, as many will 
know, a French priest who set before himself the ideal to 
prove all things, to hold fast to that which was true to 
his individual reason and experience, and who found very 
quickly that there was no room for him in the Catholic 
Church which he desired to serve. In these pages he tells 
the story of his education at the seminary at Angers, his 
period as a Benedictine novice, his ordination as a priest, 
his return to the seminary where he presently became 
librarian and professor of history, his first researches into 
early Church history, and the campaign of attempted sup- 
pression which at once began against him. He had already 
to some extent been disillusioned by the jealousy and intrigue 
everywhere prevalent among his fellows and masters ; he 
had found as pupil, Benedictine, priest, and teacher tuat 
the one thing required of him was submission to his spiritual 
superiors. Now he found that he was forbidden to ques- 
tion not only Catholic theology but equally Catholic history 
and Catholic legend. ‘‘ Meddle with any particular point,” 
he was told again and again, and ‘‘ all the building will shake 
and crash.’’ Presently, under the repetition of such advice, 
he was led from the examination of ‘‘ particular points ” to 
that of the building itself. Not merely did he find it rotten 
with the corruption of self-seeking, but in the end he ceased 
to believe even in the solidity of its foundations. The interest 
of this modern pilgrim’s progress is undeniable, and we wel- 
come this satisfactory if not impressive translation, yet it 
must be added that Houtin’s book is not to be ranked among 
the great religious autobiographies. Here again we seem 
never permitted to see the man’s soul naked ; it is too fre- 
quently merged, like his opponents, in intrigue and con- 
troversial activities. The part Houtin played in the struggle 
for Church Disestablishment in France in 1907 means less to 
us than the more personal struggle of which it marked a 
phase. 

The other two books may be passed over briefly. The 
author of ‘* Church Rebels and Pioneers” seeks to further 
the cause of reunion between the various Christian Churches 
of this country by making clear the circumstances under 
which division originally took place. He recounts fair- 
mindedly but without profundity the beliefs and activities of 
the founders of the Congregationalist, Baptist, Presbyterian, 
and Methodist sects, but he is certainly not exempt from the 
restrictions outlined above. Neither is Mr. Coats in his 
account of the life and writings of Bunyan ; he gets a good 
deal of matter into his 120 pages, but he may be said to “ tell 
us about ” rather than to illuminate the subject of his study. 
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READY TO-DAY 





40 years’ impressions of Kings, Prime 
Ministers, and other Celebrities. 


VICTORIANS, 


EDWARDIANS, AND GEORGIANS 
by JOHN BOON 


In two large handsome volumes, with 16 illustrations, 34/- net. 


‘Mr. John Boon reviews over 4o years of newspaper work... . 
His book constitutes a very interesting history, from an inside stand- 
point, of English political and social life during that period.’’? Evening 
Standard. ‘* A glance through the index of . . . reveals a comprehen- 
sive list of all who have been prominent in politics, diplomacy, law, 
Church, in the Army and Navy, on the stage, in journalism, and in the 
artistic and literary worlds since the early ’eighties.”’ Morning Post. 
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dramatic.’’ Daily Mail. ‘* Remarkable stories of his struggles for 
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of his aged anesthetist, Dr. Axham.’’ Daily News. 


Numerous Illustrations, 21/- net 
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NEW LIGHT ON OLD SEAMEN 


Sir John Hawkins: The Time and the Man. 
WILLIAMSON. (Clarendon Press. 20s.) 

Henry Hudson. By LLEWELYN Powys. 
(Lane. 12s. 6d.) 


By JAMES A. 


Golden Hind Series. 


THE story of British maritime expansion during the sixteenth 
century and the early years of the seventeenth, is a province 
ualy recently recovered by history from romance. The ex- 
ploits of the great Elizabethan seamen—their raids on the 
Spanish Main, their voyages of exploration and discovery— 
stood out picturesquely enough, if with some blurring of de- 
tail, in the pages of Hakluyt and elsewhere ; but the motives 
that drove them forth, with the backing of solid financial 
syndicates, to capture Spanish treasure ships or seek a North- 
West passage, were very imperfectly understood until the 
new school of maritime historians got to work on the State 
papers of the time. Earlier writers either treated Drake, 
Hawkins, and their fellows, as figures of romantic legend, 
or gravely condemned them as pirates and ruffians, after 
trial by legal as well as ethical codes wholly remote from 
those of their own day. All agreed in treating them mainly 
as picaresque adventurers. 

What Sir Julian Corbett did for Drake—to whom Mr. 
Williamson is not always quite just—Mr. Williamson has 
done for Hawkins. It needed doing, though Oppenheim and 
others had done something to clear the ground. ‘The whole 
progress of sixteenth-century maritime history might be sum- 
marized in the contrast between the old tarry-breeks of a sea 
dog who figures in ‘‘ Westward Ho,”’ and the figure that 
emerges from Mr. Williamson’s pages—a wealthy and enter- 
prising merchant, a subtle politician, an administrator of 
rare ability, something of a dandy in dress, and distin- 
guished, on excellent evidence, for dignity of bearing and 
persuasive speech. 

It must not be thought that Mr. Williamson is merely sub- 
stituting one legend for another. His book, which is admir- 
ably documented, is obviously the fruit of immense research, 
and his judgment is nearly always sound. He has unearthed 
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much fresh material, and nearly all of it is to Hawkins’s 
credit. In the matter of the slave trade and of diplomatic 
honesty, Hawkins was a man of his time ; in most things he 
was in advance of it. In organizing ability and provision for 
the health of his crews he unquestionably surpassed Drake. 
His administration of the Navy, under the two contracts of 
1579 and 1585, was triumphantly vindicated in the year of 
trial, 1588, and the evidence brought by Mr. Williamson 
should finally clear his memory of the charge of personal 
corruption brought by his detractors. Indeed, at more than 
one crisis of his career, he showed an ability to put national 
before private interests that was not common in the 
‘** spacious days ”’ of Elizabeth. 

As a biography the book is very good ; but it is more than 
a biography. Hawkins himself was deeply concerned in the 
tortuous foreign policy of his day—the support given to the 
Dutch and the Huguenots, the playing off of Spain and France 
and Portugal against each other. He was directly respon. 
sible for important naval reforms. He was a prime mover 
in many schemes of commercial expansion, including the 
opening up of East Indian trade, which Mr. Williamson be- 
lieves to have been the main object, and not merely an 
incident, of Drake’s voyage of circumnavigation. These 
things form the background of the story, and on all of them 
Mr. Williamson throws new light. His book is a very notable 
and a very fascinating contribution to the history of mari- 
time enterprise and Tudor policy. It is excellently illustrated, 

Mr. Llewelyn Powys has had a simpler task ; but he, too, 
has brought his hero into relation with the political and 
economic tendencies of his time. He is specially to be com- 
mended because he has not only made clear the motives of 
the search for a North-East or North-West passage to Asia, 
but has given a sufficiently clear picture of the state of con- 
temporary geographical knowledge and theory, to make it 
intelligible that syndicates of hard-headed English and Dutch 
merchants should have been willing to finance the search. 
It is not his fault that he has a somewhat unimpressive hero 
—for Hudson, while he was an intrepid explorer, was a 
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ROPY 


O the international psychologist England still remains pheno- 
menal among the nations. She has periods in which she appears 
' to laps: into the coma of sleepy sickness, but during her con- 

sciousness she often succeeds in astonishing the world. And even 
when she seems to be rolling downhill, the descent is made amusing 
by some astounding somesaults. 

In spirit the Englishman is never beaten; what happens in the 
flesh is, of course, a matter of comparative unimportance. 

England is splendidly tolerant. She is the essence of philan- 
thropy; her soul overflows with the milk of human kindness; her 
attitude toward the lame dogs in her midst is magnificently Christian. 
She does not condescend to the sentimentality of hero-worship; she 
knows that heroes can survive upon their heroism; she lavishes 
succour upon the lowly ones, fosters the mediocre, resuscitates the 
Jonahs and burns incense at the altars of those who have most 
conspicuously failed. 

All of which seems very magnanimous, but remains very con- 
fusing to those not blessed with subtle intelligence. 

_ _ 
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In December, 1918, an Englishman of fine repute, a man of genius 
upon international finance, was squeezed out of politics. Why? 
As Chancellor of the Exchequer his value to the country would have 
been incalculable. He has since transfered his talents to other 
fields with great success. , 

It would be charitable to imagine that the Government knew this 
man could succeed in any sphere of action. Hence, they sought 
elsewhere. ' 

To-day, this great position is filled by a man who can boast 0 
no successes—a splendid example of our English charity. Three 
elections he fought, twice being hopelessly beaten; a safe seat = 
found for him, and to the amazement of the Party to which he _— 
switched over, he was offered the most important post in the mos 
crucial financial times in British history. 

We ar? an amazing nation. Let us hope that we shall balance 
our next Budget without annexing any of the prospective Revenue 
of 1929. 

o * & = We 

Thank God England keeps up its reputation in one respect. 
are, as that plebian blusterer Napoleon said, a nation of shopkeepers. 
But we are remarkably good shopkeepers, who have peewee — 
success, which is more than Napoleon did, when he peter 

serably on St. Helena. 

i There is not much room left to say that Pope & Bradley —s. 
the best clothes in the world. And, naturally enough, many i era 
women persuade their men-folk to adorn themselves a ag ee 
which is all to the good—tn these days of birth and oa oa 
Suits from £10 10s., Dinner Suits from £14 14s., Dress -. 
£16 l6s., Riding Breeches from £6 16s. 6d., Overcoats from , 
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NEW BOOKS 


to read and own 


An Outline History of Japan 

By H. H. Gowen. A fascinating and dramatic record of the rise 
of Japan. With a large map of the Japanese Empire. A companion 
yolume to ** An Outline History of China.” 15s. 


The Roads of Melody 
By Carrie JacobsBond. Carrie Jacobs-Bond is known throughout 
the world as the composer of that famous song ** The End of a Perfect 


Day.” Illustrated. 7s. 6d. 
Sea Legs 7 
By A. F. Loomis. A fine story of sea adventure, rich in exciting 
incident. Full of illustrations and practical diagrams by an expert 
yachtsman. 6s. 


Children’s Theatres and Plays 

By Constance D. Mackay. The book contains many unusual 
illustrations, not only attractive in themselves, but valuable as sugges- 
tions for production. It also includes a list of plays and suggestions 


for schools and ceremonial celebrations. 15s. 
Interpretations 
By Enory R. Johnson. The author’s interpretations of the present, 
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past and future problems of China and England cannot fail to be of | 


interest to every reader. 6s. 


The Tragic Bride 
By Vladimir Poliakoff. The life story of Alexandra, the wife 

of Nicholas II. and a granddaughter of Queen Victoria. 
Illustrated, 


15s. 
The Catastrophe 

By Alexander F. Kerensky. 
the Russian Revolution. 
Russian Revolution.” 


This is Kerensky’s own account of 
“Should be read by all interested in the 
Daily Telegraph. 


The Inner World of Childhood 
By Frances F. Wickes. Of special interest to parents and child 
specialists. 10s. 6d. 


15s. 


Primitive Man as Philosopher 
By Paul Radin. This study of primitive thought will appeal to 
all interested in early history. 12s. 6d. 


The Earth and Its Rhythms 
By Charles Schuchert. <A popular presentation of geology in all 
its aspects, with nearly 200 illustrations. 15s. 


Primitive Hearths in the Pyrenees 
By Sawtell & Treat. ‘* Their discoveries read like romance—and 
thrill the reader again and again.”°—Spectator. 10s. 6d. 


The Tired Captains 

By Kent Curtis. With reckless courage Dwight entered the war 
as a refuge from his meagre, lonely life. It makes him a daring aviator, 
gives him friends, and lets him marry the girl who does not believe 


in him. 7s. 6d. 


The Master Mind 
By Cleveland Moffett. ‘A detective story which contains all 
the elements necessary to keep the reader awake.’”’—Daily Express. 
7s. 6d. 


The Dancing Silhouette 


By Natalie S. Lincoln. ‘A subtly intriguing and clever detective 
story.”-—Scotsman. 7s. 6d. 


Transplanted 

_ By Brand Whitlock. ‘A book undeniably interesting and well 
informed.”—Daily Telegraph. ‘“ ‘Transplanted’ is a novel of dis- 
tinction.”—New Statesman. 7s. 6d. 





The Aristocratic Miss Brewster 

By Joseph C. Lincoln. ‘ The whole story is told with liveliness 
and skill. Mr. Lincoln has an air of cheerful competence which seems 
to show a good understanding between himself and his audience.” — 
Times Lit. Supp. 7s. 6d. 


New Booklet of Plays and Works on the Drama on request. 


D. APPLETON & CO. 
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WARPED in the 
MAKING 


by H. ASHTON-WOLFE 
Author of “‘ The Underworld ’’ (2nd ed.), etc. 


Mr. Ashton-Wolfe has made a life-long study of the peculiar ‘‘ warped °’ 
mentality of criminals in most of the great cities of Europe, and for 
many years enjoyed the doubtful privilege of being able to. approach, 
and seek in their haunts, those crafty, violent and déadly soldiers of the 
lost legion which are for ever fighting against law and order. The 
book is alive with gripping incidents and startling plots, which are 
described in the author’s masterly style. ‘‘ Warped in the Making ’”’ is 
a book that cannot be put aside when once opened, Among the 
numerous illustrations are photographs which have never yet been 
shown outside a police museum. (READY TO-DAY.) 


18s. net. 


In one large handsome volume, with numerous illustrations. 





From Kew Observatory to 


SCOTLAND YARD 


by Ex-Chief Inspector W. C. GOUGH, C.I.D. 


In this book Ex-Chief Inspector Gough has given us a work that will 
interest not only the ardent criminologist, but the average reader who 
has little idea of criminals and their methods. ‘* Makes very good 
reading indeed.’’—Daily Mail. ‘* A racy book of reminiscences. ’’— 
Evening News. ‘‘ Excellently told.’"—Daily Express. ‘ An entertaining 
volume.’’—Saturday Review. ‘‘ Of its kind it is an unusually good 
example.”’-—-New Statesman. ‘* Vividly recounted.’’-—Sphere. ‘* One 
of the best volumes of reminiscences . . . that has appeared recently.’’— 
Public Opinion. ** Informative and book.’’—Cath. Herald. 


18s. net. 
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wretched leader, at once weak and blustering. Mr. Powys 
is a little prone to underline the picturesque, and to pad his 
narrative with moralizing ; but he has passages of admirable 
description, and is at his best, as he should be, in telling of 
the final tragedy of mutiny and desertion in Hudson's Bay. 
He has achieved a distinct ‘* scoop "’ in unearthing the verdict 
on the mutineers, part of which is reproduced. A word of 
thanks must be added for the clear sketch maps and the full 
bibliography. 
C. ERNEST FAYLE. 


NAPOLEON: THE MAN 


By R. MCNAIR WILSON. 
By WALTER GEER. 


Murray. 2ls.) 
Brentano, $5. 


Napoleon : The Man. 
Napoleon and his Family. 


It is so much the fashion nowadays to consider Napoleon as 
an individual with an inner life, rather than as an historical 
figure, that were only contemporary studies of him to survive 
for the information of scholars two thousand years hence, 
they might never learn that he was not only a man, but 
also an emperor and a consummate general. This bio- 
graphical method was recently vindicated by Herr Ludwig 
in his book where facts and dates, though always assumed, 
are seldom mentioned ; but now Dr. McNair Wilson has ex- 
ploited the historian’s imaginative licence ad absurdum. Not 
content with subtitling his book ‘‘ The Man,’’ Dr. Wilson so 
designates Napoleon throughout his five hundred and fifty- 
four pages ; and, unlike Herr Ludwig, he has completely 
failed in his dangerous attempt to write a popular, dramatic 
reconstruction of Napoleon’s efforts and ideals. 

He claims in his preface that the man whom he has 
‘* tried to portray in the following pages has never yet been 
portrayed in any biography *’; and as it is his obstinate 
endeavour to depict Napoleon as a peace-loving apostle of 
Revolution, on whom the wicked Kings thrust war and glory 
against his will, he has not claimed too much. Whether from 
a desire to be original at all costs, or from a genuine but pur- 
blind idolatry (as seems more likely), he has whitewashed 
Napoleon into a plaster saint, and sacrificed both history and 
art before his altar—since his tribute is no more readable 
than it is sound. Not only does he maintain that ‘‘ Napoleon 
never failed of his real purpose—the establishment of the 
ideal of the French Revolution—Democracy—in the mind of 
Europe,’’ but he will not allow that this crusade was ham- 
pered by love of outward state, and the determination to set 
up a ruling dynasty of Bonapartes. 

Now Herr Ludwig, for all his admiration of Napoleon, 
has shown that this reliance on his family even after it had 
repeatedly betrayed him was the weak place alike in his 
character and his career ; and it is to the development of this 
same idea that Mr. Walter Geer is devoting his latest book 
about Napoleon. Contrary to the prevalent custom, ‘*‘ Napo- 
leon and his Family ’’ is compact of dates and facts ; and 
although many of them are trivial in themselves, they possess 
cumulative force and interest. The volume is the first of a 
trilogy which is to trace the whole history of Napoleon’s 
brothers and sisters, together with their wives, husbands, 
mistresses, lovers, and children ; and of Napoleon himself in 
the role of Corsican clansman—the vainest and pettiest rdle 
that he ever played. For it was vanity as well as mistaken 
loyalty that made him prefer his brothers as kings—because 
they were his own relations, and not because they were com- 
petent to rule. Nor was his forgiveness of their stupidity and 
treachery due only to good-nature (a quality in itself suffi- 
ciently reprehensible under the circumstances), but also to 
his conceited refusal to see anything bad in his own kith and 
kin. In either case it was a weakness, and Mr. Geer is 
probably right when he says ‘‘ that the downfall of Napoleon 
was mainly due to the members of his family, whom he had 
raised so high, who by their shortcomings and their trans- 
gressions became the agents of his decline.”’ 

Mr. Geer has evidently dealt fairly with his mass of 
material, and gives many references to his authorities ; but 
his judgments are agreeably original and partial—especially 
his dislike of ‘‘ Madame Mere,’ and his championship of the 
wanton Pauline. Indeed, although it is a solid and scholarly 
piece of work (or perhaps because of this), it contains more 
‘““human interest’’ and vitality than a dozen popular 
rhapsodies about Napoleon the Man. 
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BRAHMS AND CLARA SCHUMANN 


Letters of Clara Schumann and Johannes Brahms, 18653-1896, 

Edited by DR. BERTHOLD LITZMANN. Two vols. (Arnold. 36s.) 
COLLECTIONS of private correspondence have, for the public 
familiar with the writer's name, a value and interest which 
is of secondary account. They are neither the simplest nor 
the surest means of learning biographical details ; nor are 
they, except in the rarest cases, endowed with that literary 
flavour which can give a direct pleasure to the reader. That 
posterity instead of the waste-paper basket receives them js 
due to their association with the writer’s fame as well as the 
recipient’s sentiment. The letters of a very young composer 
to a brilliant pianist some fourteen years his senior obviously 
owe their initial preservation to the latter cause; and 
throughout the correspondence the question of mutual rela- 
tionship takes first place. Neither Brahms nor Clara Schv- 
mann wrote outstanding letters. These contain, besides 
musical affairs, the usual trivialities, scraps of news, discus- 
sions of immediate plans, that give old letters their depress- 
ing flavour of remote activity. The translator has done 
wisely to abridge the exhaustive German collection and so 
reduce unnecessary bulk. For it is impossible that every 
letter should reveal character or relationship, and for the 
most part they are products, rather than proofs, of a friend- 
ship lasting over forty years. 

The nature of the friendship is not easy to define. In 
his early letters Brahms appears almost as a lover. ‘I can 
do nothing but think of you."’ ‘‘ Your letters are like kisses.” 
‘ | regret every word I write to you which does not speak of 
love.’ He is enthusiastic over Clara ; but he is also enthu- 
siastic over Robert, who had drawn attention to Brahms's 
musical career by an article that prophesied his fame as a 
creative artist. Through the glamour which the Schumann 
family possessed for Brahms, his personal sentiments 
towards Clara are hardly to be disentangled from his eager 
sympathy regarding her husband’s condition. It is unfor- 
tunate that Clara subsequently destroyed all her own letters 
of this period. Her later ones, if detailed, are restrained ; 
but Brahms, too, has fallen into the more sober attitude of 





































Two Striking New Novels. 


The HONOURABLE 
PICNIC 


By THOMAS RAUCAT 


Translated from the French by 
LEONARD CLINE 
Cr. 8vo. 7s. 6d. net. 
‘‘A brilliant exhibition of the Japanese mind, 
naive and Oriental, and the customs and cir- 
cumstances of the people. With a very 
delicate irony, the moral philosophy of the 
Japanese is made to shine with a soft, superior 
light against the coarser concepts of the West. 
The final situation is beautifully done.”’ 
Evening Standard. 


AUNT ISABEL’S 
LOVER 


By MARION FOX 
Author of “ The Beautiful Hour,” 
“<The Luck of the Town,’ etc. 

Cr. 8vo. 7s. 6d. net. 
‘This book succeeds in two respects: it takes 
us back into the middle of the nineteenth century 
and it creates, for anyone who is ready to yield 
to it, an enchanted atmosphere. Any reader 
who has had a surfeit of realism in fiction will 
be grateful for it.’—Saturday Review. 


JOHN LANE 
THE BODLEY HEAD LTD. 
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To Book-Collectors 


ESSRS. SOTHERAN would put themselves at 

the service of Collectors or Students who are in 
want of books, of which they will endeavour to find 
and report particulars and price, without any obliga- 
tion to the inquirer. This applies to foreign as well 
as English books, and also to newly-published 
Continental books, both in Literature and Science. 


HENRY SOTHERAN & CO., 


140 STRAND, W.C.2, and 43 PICCADILLY, W.1 
































Telegraphic and Telephones : 
Cable Address : (Strand) Central 1515. 
Bookmen, Lendon. _ ae (Piccadilly) Gerrard 174. 
| 
THE LONDON | 





LITERARY LOUNGE 
BOOKS on ALL SUBJECTS 


may be inspected at Tue Lonpon 
LirerARY LovunGE. 





A List of New Books will be sent on request. 
TRUSLOVE AND HANSON, 
Booksellers : 


l4a, CLIFFORD 
(Tele: Gerrard 3277.) 





STREET, LONDON, W.1 
(One door from Bond Street.) 
—--— ———— | 
R00K-COLLECTING.—In this intellectual and profitable pursuit 
collectors may obtain reliable information on 

FIRST EDITIONS. OLD COLOUR-PLATE BOOKS, 

FINELY PRINTED BOOKS, CHOICE BINDINGS, &c. 
Catalogues post free on application to 

The FRANK HOLLINGS BOOKSHOP, 

7, Great Turnstile, High Holborn, London, W.C.2. 
WANTS LISTS receive careful attention. HIGH PRICES PAID for fine 
ad interesting books. 

Call, write, or ‘phone Central 8104. 
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WANTED TO PURCHASE, AT ALL TIMES, EARLY PRINTED 

BOOKS, _SEVENTEENTH-CENTURY WRITINGS, KIGHTEENTH- 
CENTURY WRITINGS, VICTORIAN FIRST EDITIONS, GEORGIAN FIRST 
EDITIONS, ASSOCIATION COPIES OF ESTEEMED AUTHORS, AUTOGRAPHS 
ND MANUSCRIPTS, EXAMPLES OF FINE PRINTING from the ASHEN- 
DENE, DOVES, and KELMSCOTT PRESSES. 

We will always gladly purchase for cash Complete Libraries or small 
illections of Books or Autographs, and venture to suggest that Executors and 
others will tind it to their advantage to communicate with 

The FRANK HOLLINGS BOOKSHOP, 
—7, Great Turnstile, Holborn, London, W.C.2. "Phone Central 8104. 








IBOWES : CAMBRIDGE 
> English € Foreign << 
>> BOOKS <<< 
> New f Secendhand << 


Libraries purchased . Catalagues gratis 
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An educated palate deserves 
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QUARTERLY REVIEW 


THE SPIRIT OF AUSTRALIA. 
MODES AND MANNERS. 
AMERICA’S “ SOVEREIGNTY.” By IGNATIUS PHAYRE. 
MENTAL PATIENTS. By the HON. MR. JUSTICE MARSHALL. 
AN AGE OF TRANSITION IN MUSIC. By R. W. S. MENDI. 
THE FACTORIES BILL. By DR. ARTHUR SHADWELL. 
THE POPE AND THE ACTION FRANCAISE. By DENIS GWYNNE. 
THE PLACE OF ADVERTISING IN INDUSTRY. 
By SIR LAWRENCE WEAVER, K.B.E. 
By JAMES H. WELLARD. 
THE STAFF COLLEGE. By MAJOR-GENERAL SIR GEORGE ASTON, K.C.B. 
MODERN OXFORD. By SIR CHARLES OMAN, M.P. 
QUEEN VICTORIA. By JOHN BAILEY. 


By ARTHUR W. JOSE. 
By OLIVER B. LLOYD. 


THE ART OF TRANSLATING. 


LONDON: JOHN MURRAY. 























SEND AT ONCE FOR OUR 
NEW ANNUAL 100-PAGE CATALOGUE 


If you Want the 


BEST BOOK BARGAINS 


PUBLISHERS’ REMAINDERS IN 
ABSOLUTELY NEW CONDITION 


but at remarkab y low prices. 
WONDERFUL VALUE. 


WILLIAM GLAISHER, Ltd. 


Booksellers since 1852. 
265, HIGH HOLBORN, LONDON, W.C.1. 
THE OLD ESTABLISHED REMAINDER SHOP. 

















Critical Aphorisms 


Collected by J. A. FALLOWS, M.A. 


The essence of what virile thinkers of many ages have to say on 
life, while avoiding sugary commonplaces and stale platitudes. 
There is material for an essay, on every page, and a thought 
provoker in every paragraph. 


Price One Shilling. (Postage 1d. extra.) 
THE PIONEER PRESS, 61 FARRINGDON STREET, E.C.4. 





LECTURES. 


REE RELIGIOUS MOVEMENT, LINDSEY HALL, THE MALL, 
NOTTING HiLL GATE. Dr. Walter Walsh. Sunday, at il. 
FRIENDS (Quakers’, Friends House, 
SUNDAY, 6.39 p.m.: “* The God of Euston Road.” 


OCIETY OF 
Road, N.W.1. 
Arthur Guy Enoch. 





Euston 
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a middle-aged friend. He is no longer trying to say more 
than he can comfortably express in words, longing to resort 
to the eloquence of music, pouring out impulsive letters at 
intervals of two days. If they are still blundering and 
clumsily worded it is Clara who is offended by his want of 
tact. Her rankling irritation over his boorish and unplea- 
sant behaviour on a visit suddenly wells up ; or she is hurt 
when he sends a Schumann manuscript to a publisher with- 
out her knowledge. She may apply to him for technical 
advice, but on these strained occasions it is always Brahms 
who bows to Clara, even while he writes protestingly :— 
“After forty years of faithful service (or whatever you 
care to call my relationship to you), it is very hard to be 
merely ‘another unhappy experience.’ ”’ 

But the faithful service, or whatever else it is to be called, 
weathers the last storm and sails on for another four years ; 
till Clara, reminded of Brahms'’s birthday during her last 
illness, sends him an incoherent line of greeting and dies 
within a fortnight. 

SyLvA NORMAN. 


SIR HERBERT BARKER 


Leaves from My Life. 
21s.) 


3y SmR HERBERT A. BARKER. (Hutchinson. 


Mr. BERNARD SHAW once described Sir Herbert Barker as ‘‘ a 
worker of miracles ’’; and such the famous ‘ bone-setter ”’ 
must appear to the many patients who have been cured by 
him after conventional surgery had abandoned their cases 
as hopeless. Yet, in this very frank volume of reminiscences, 
Sir Herbert insists upon the fact that there is nothing 
miraculous in his methods. Not once, but repeatedly, he has 
sought the opportunity of proving to an impartial jury of 
doctors and laymen that manipulative surgery is an art that 
can be demonstrated and taught ; but that opportunity has 
never been granted him. If there has been anything miracu- 
lous in Sir Herbert’s record, it has been the courage and 
determination with which he has faced the blind and bitter 
opposition of the Medical Faculty ; and his fortitude is the 
more remarkable in that he has himself been delicate all his 
life and has suffered from a spinal complaint which, ironic- 
ally enough, he could easily have cured, if he had been able 
to reach the source of trouble! 

Sir Herbert’s career has been one of single-minded devo- 
tion to the cause of manipulative surgery. He has had few 
other interests ; and consequently his book is a reasoned de- 
fence rather than an entertaining narrative. There are, it is 
true, a few amusing stories and some interesting, if slight, 
portraits of famous men and women who have been among 
the writer’s patients. But the volume is almost entirely 
devoted to evidence—firstly, of typical cures which Sir Her- 
bert has effected, and, secondly, of the obstructionist tactics 
of the Medical Press and the General Medical Council. There 
are copious extracts from correspondence and from news- 
paper files ; and if the book grows somewhat tedious, it is 
only because the piling up of documentary proof seems un- 
necessary. Any open-minded and intelligent reader will be 
prepared to take the case as proven long before the end of 
the volume is reached. It is not merely that the evidence 
itself is so conclusive. Even more convincing, if possible, is 
the spirit in which Sir Herbert writes. We feel that he him- 
self is incapable of cupidity or exaggeration, and his own 
patent sincerity and simplicity throw into still blacker relief 
the petty jealousy and crabbed prejudice of the General 
Medical Council. Particularly damaging to that body is the 
correspondence between it and the representatives of Dr. 
Axham, Sir Herbert’s anesthetist. It is clear that, after the 
Royal College of Physicians of Edinburgh had restored Dr. 
Axham’s licence, the General Medical Council evasively 
played for time in the well-founded hope that Sir Herbert’s 
devoted assistant would die before his reinstatement on the 
Register became unavoidable. 

3ut, while he places all the facts before us, Sir Herbert 
writes without bitterness ; and there is a brighter side to his 
picture. He speaks glowingly of the help and encouragement 
given to him by the general, as distinct from the medical, 
Press ; and he pays special tribute to editors so diverse as 
W. T. Stead, R. B. Blumenfeld, and Mr. W. L. Courtney. 
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ON THE EDITOR’S TABLE 


OnE of the first of the season’s autobiographies is “ My 
Gamble with Life,’ by the Earl of Rosslyn (Cassell, 25s) 
Dame Millicent Fawcett has written a Life of Josephins 
Butler, which is published by the Association for Moral anq 


Social Hygiene (2s. 6d. cloth; is. 6d. paper). ** Henry 
Thoreau, the Cosmic Yankee,” by J. Brooks Atkinson 


(Knopf, 8s. 6d.), is part biography, part appreciation anq 
criticism. ‘‘ Five Years in Turkey,”’ by Liman von Sanders 
(Bailliére, Tindall & Cox, 16s.), is an account of events ip 
Turkey during the war by the well-known German General, 

‘“ Across Asia’s Snows and Deserts,’ by William J 
Morden (Putnam, 21s.), is a good travel book, describing the 
experiences of the American Morden-Clark Expedition across 
Asia from Bombay to Peking. ‘So You’re going to 
France,’ by Clara E. Laughlin (Methuen, 10s. 6d.), gives an 
illustrated description of places to be visited by motor-car 
and train in France. Mr. Stephen Graham gives sketches 
of the night life of New York in ‘‘ New York Nights ” (Benn, 
12s. 6d.). 

‘“An Annotated Map-Book of the British Empire,” by 
Keith le Cheminant (Routledge, 3s. 6d.), is intended to show 
the importance of sketch maps in geographical work. 
‘*Philips’s Handy Administrative Atlas, England and 
Wales’’ (Philips, 6s.) should be very valuable to those 
engaged in Parliamentary or Local Government work. 

Mr. Brimley Johnson has edited in ‘‘ The Quill Library” 
a selection of ‘‘ The Letters of Richard Steele” (Bodley 
Head, 6s.). 


BOOKS IN BRIEF 


Journal of the Waterloo Campaign. By the late GENERAL CAVALIt 
MERCER. With an Introduction by the Hon. Sim Joun For- 
TESCUE. (Peter Davies. 10s. 6d.) 

Mercer’s diary of the campaign of 1815 has two points of 
special interest. It was written up from notes actually 
made, day by day, during the course of the campaign, and 
it presents the picture from the point of view of the artillery, 
not usually very well represented in military literature. 
Mercer was a keen observer, and he describes graphically the 
landing, the gathering of the Allied army, the fighting of 
June 16th-18th, and the subsequent march on Paris. He was 
strongly prejudiced against Wellington, who was not popular 
with the artillery ; but this can easily be allowed for, and 
detracts little from the value of his first-hand impressions. 
The lack of an index is the only defect in a convenient and 
attractive reprint. 


* * 7 


Ceyion, Past and Present. 
& Blackett. 21s.) 
Major Henriquez appears to have spent about 2} months 

in Ceylon. He covered a considerable amount of ground in 

the time and acquired a great deal of knowledge. He has 
to some extent studied the history and antiquities of the 
island. Perhaps wisely, considering the time at his disposal, 

he stuck to the beaten track of Mahintale, Polonnaruwa, &c., 

and the first part of his book is an interesting account of 

ancient Sinhalese history. The second part of his book con- 
tains a brief account of modern Ceylon from the globe- 
trotter’s point of view. It is a pity that Major Henriquez 
had not the time to get further than Dondra Head in the 

South ; the ruins of Tissamaharama are important and 

would have interested him. 


By Mayor C. M. HENRIQUEZ. (Hurst 


* * * 


The Ramblings of a Bird Lover. (Martin 


Hopkinson. 10s. 6d.) 

Canon Raven is an excellent observer and photographer 
of birds. Most of the sixty-seven photographs in his present 
book are admirable. He also writes attractively about his 
hobby, or perhaps one should call it science or art. His 
book is essentially the book of a field naturalist. In it he 
describes the birds observed by him in several different parts 
of the British Isles, the Lakes, Puffin Island, Glandore In 
Ireland, East Lothian, Sutherland far North, the Lancashire 
coast. His enthusiasm is such that, if his reader has not 
got it before, he will almost certainly have it after reading 
the book. 


By CHARLES E. RAVEN. 
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ADVANCES TO 


OWNERSHIP 


HE assets of the ‘‘ Abbey 

} Road’”’ Building Society 
now exceed £8,500,000! 

The continued and increasing 
confidence on the part of the 
investing public now enables 
the Society to devote very large 
funds to the assistance of those 
desiring to build or purchase 
freehold or leasehold property. 


Put only a portion “‘of your 
capital into the purchase price 
—the ‘*Abbey Road”’ will 
advance the balance. You can 
immediately occupy your own 
home, and instead of paying 
rent you repay month by month 
what is borrowed, and finally 
you live rent-free with your 
house an unencumbered asset. 


Send a’ postcard for Booklet— 
“* Assistance for House Purchase.” 








LONDON’S LARGEST 
BUILDING {SOCIETY 


Head Office: 





Abbey House, Upper Baker St., N.W.1. 
City Office: 145 Moorgate, E.C.2. 


Branches at: 
2 Finchley Road, N.W.8 
20 The Parade, Golders Green 
86 Alexander Street, 


Southend-on-Sea 32 Bayley Lane, Coventry 
5 Dudley’s Corner, Watford $3 Fountain Street, Manchester 
24 Mill Street, Bedford Burlington Buildings, Norwich 
2% Birley Street, Blackpool 21 Lockyer Street, Plymouth 
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26 Orchard Street, Bristol 
























Fave you something 
to say? 


RE you one of those who, 
having something to say, 
say it in an inaudible 


whisper ? 


If you have a message for the 
many or the few then we can help 
you because, being printers, we 
offer you a means of delivering 
your message in an effective way. 
The printed word is the voice for 
those with a message for their 
fellow creatures. But the voice 
must be pleasing if the message is 
to be heeded — persuasive, yet 
powerful. It must not grate or 
shout raucously. It must invite, 
cajole, rivet the attention by means 
of its quality. 

The voice with which we utter 
messages does all these. Our lay- 
out men and typographers can 
deliver your message with a voice 
sO appropriate to the character of 
your proposition that it will ensure 
your words being heeded, no 
matter whether their purport is 
the selling of goods, the propaga- 
tion of an idea or the creating of 
goodwill. 


Loxley Brothers, Lid. 


THE EFFICIENT PRINTERS 
OF LONDON & SHEFFIELD, 


50, SOUTHWARK BRIDGE RD., 
LONDON, S.E.1. 
TELEPHONE : HOP 1987-8. 

e& AIZLEWOOD ROAD, SHEFFIELD. 
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THE OWNER-DRIVER 


A NEW LIGHT “SIX” 


~~ IR HERBERT AUSTIN told me at the Motor Show in 
S oeicres that he was not promising deliveries of his new 
‘** Light Six ’’ until March next, but already a few have 
been distributed amongst the dealers, who I have reason to 
know are congratulating themselves upon a most interesting 
addition to the Austin range, which is now so comprehensive 
that it embraces three four-cylinder cars varying from 7 to 
20 h.p. and two “‘ Sixes ” of 16 and 24 h.p. 

Only a well-developed sense of caution prevents one from 
joining the trade in its most enthusiastic reception of the new 
model. It was not shown at Olympia, but Sir Herbert Austin 
assured me there that it had emerged from the chrysalis 
stage with extraordinary success, and that I should be sur- 
prised at its road performance. IJ am. 

[ refused to join ‘‘ the crowd ’’ in 1919 in the cry that 
side-by-side valve engines would soon be as dead as the dodo, 
and have been equally reluctant to condemn the car with 
only four cylinders. The Austin Company’s policy seems to 
have been dominated by similar considerations, and they are 
making more ‘‘ Fours”’ than ever ; but as the demand for 
‘ Sixes ’’ increases they have ready two models which they 
may hope to sell in the competitive market. The new 16 h.p. 
model, a British chassis with British saloon coachwork, at 
£395, will not be lightly set aside by discriminating buyers 
in favour of any foreign production. 

There is nothing experimental about the latest chassis— 
it is a typical Austin production, with a single plate clutch, 
four-speed gear box, and helical bevel gear for the final drive, 
mounted on roller bearings. 

The six cylinder power-unit is a straightforward job, with 
detachable head and side-by-side valves and aluminium 
pistons. With a bore of 65.5 mm.sand stroke of 111 mm., the 
capacity is 2} litres (2,249 c.c.), rated at 15.9 h.p. The crank- 
shaft is carried in eight bearings of large diameter, so it is 
easy to understand why the engine runs so sweetly even at 
high speeds. The weight of the chassis has been kept down 
to 14 cwt., and with a saloon body the car should do 60 miles 
an hour. 

All the refinement of a lively six-cylinder engine, with 
25 per cent. more horse-power than the Austin ‘‘ Twelve,”’ is 
available for £70 more than the smaller four-cylinder. 

The six light, four-door coachwork is offered with leather, 
mohair, or Bedford cord upholstery, and special pains have 
been taken to prevent the cracking of the cellulose finish. 
The fittings include radiator motometer, dipping headlights, 
automatic windscreen wiper, electric horn, dashlamps, 
speedometer, clock, driving mirror, air strangler, shock 
absorbers fore and aft, spring gaiters, and luggage carrier. 

I found the new model a most mannerly car to handle in 
traffic, full of life on the open road, well sprung, and fitted 
with an adequate set of brakes on all four speeds, operated 
by the pedal. The hand lever is connected to an efficient 
transmission brake. 

The feeling inspired by the new ‘‘ Sixteen "’ is that it will 
soon win for itself a niche amongst the “ light sixes ’’ equal 
to that already occupied by the four-cylinder models of the 
Austin ‘‘ Twelve.’ If it justifies itself to that extent it will 
indeed be a popular car. 


A ‘* SUNSHINE "’ SALOON. 


The new Rover ‘‘ Ten’? Weymann Saloon, described in 
these Notes a few months ago, is now available with a fold- 
ing top at the same price—£250. This ‘‘ Riviera *’ model is 
a very sound attempt to provide an enclosed car which may 
be opened on bright, sunny days. The head is in leather 
fabric, with antique finish, to match the flexible body, and 
is fitted with hood sticks similar to those used on open 
touring cars—with this difference: they don’t drop down 
behind the back seat, but rest on the roof immediately above 
the heads of the rear passengers. A loose cover is provided 
to hold the folded sticks down and to protect the material 
from dust. 

I am greatly impressed with the simplicity of the arrange- 
ment and the ease with which the top may be opened or 
closed from inside the car. The best feature of all is the 
absolute weather-proofness of the roof when the car is closed, 
and this is secured without the use of any straps or buttons. 

RAYNER ROBERTS. 

Bona-fide readers of THE NATION may submit any of their 
motoring inquiries to owr Motoring Correspondent for his 
comments and advice. They should be addressed: Rayner 
Roberts, THE NATION AND ATHEN©UM, 38, Great James Street, 
Bedford Row, London, W.C.1. 
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See Car Mart first 
As Joint London Distributors 
they always show a wide range 
of Austin Cars for Immediate 
Delivery and offer exceptional 
facilities for 
PART EXCHANGE 
DEFERRED PAYMENTS 

Best AFTER-SALE SERVICE 


LONDON’S LARGEST CAR DEALERS 








{e_ ; i 
EGE , Full details 
S Naw’ Lif of Car Mart 
Service in 
Sens" 1928 Booklet, 


46-50 PARK LANE, W.1 © ready. 
Grosvenor 3311 Write for 
297/9EUSTONRD,N.W.1 =-your copy. 
Garage & Service Station 
Balderton Street, W.1 (opposite Selfridges) 
Associated Company: 
GORDON WATNEY & Co. Ltd. 3 Brook Street,W.1 














4 NORTH AFRICAN 
xy MOTOR TOURS 


. Everywhere from the Golden Sani; of Tunisix 
f'> to the shores of feudal Morecco, from the blue 
? + Mediterranean to the Bluer Niger—Timbuktu, 

the “ TRANSATLANTIQUE” has irreproach- 
able a: rangement; for private or ¢rouped tours 


st] F : - 
If, .4¢ ~Algeria—Tunisia~ Morocco 
ai<.; “~~ The Great ERG Deserts 
AN s 40 Famous “ TRANSATLANTIQUE ” Hotelse 





Company’s own Tra‘ satiantique ” Mail 

Steamers. Company’s own Cars, 3, 4 and 5 

- Limousines or Landaulets for private 
rs. 10 seater Landaulet type or Limou- 

sines for small parties of ten only. a 

A magic word for everything appertaining to 

Touring in North Africa . . . ‘ TRANSAT. 








Ce TRANSATLANTIQUEL«td 
FRENCH LINE 
20 Cockspur Street, London, S.W.1 
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BARCLAYS BANK LIMITED. 


Head Office: 54, Lombard Street, London, E.C.3, 
and over 1,900 Branches in England and Wales. 


Chief Foreign Branch: 168, FENCHURCH STREET, LONDON, E.C.3. 





























FREDERICK CRAUFURD GOODENOUGH, Chairman. SIR HERBERT HAMBLING, Bart, Deputy-Chairman. WILLIAM FAVILL TUKE, Vice-Chairman. 
General Managers: Epwin FisHer, FREDERICK WILLIAM GriIGGs, Henry THOMAS MITCHELL. Foreign General Manager: WALTER OsBORNE STEVENSON. 
Dr. BALANCE ‘SHEET, “gist December, 1927. ce. 
(As ‘certified t by the Auditors.) _ i | 
~ LIABILITIES. £ s. d: | ASSETS. £ e i 
Current, Deposit and other Account | Cash in hand, and with the Bank of England .. 49,564,180 9 10 
(including balance of Profit and Loss) 318,373,471 17 6 | — with other British Banks and aie in course of 
Acceptances and Endorsements, etc., for | ection re ; . 10,071,096 7 4 
account of Customers .. 4 .. 12,830,668 15 10 — at Call and Short Notice .. se ee ~ .. 26,041,049 0 0 
Capital, viz. :— eS se Bills Discounted ae se oe es es se .. 82,518,283 17 1 
857,589 “A” | Investments :— £ sd. 
Shares of £4 | (Including £746,830 6s. Od. Securities 
ute fully paid 3,480,856 0 0 | lodged for Public Accounts) 
,760,811 “BR” Securities of, or guaranteed by, the British 
— of £1 | Government 48,981,417 $8 0 
each, fully paid 11,760,811 0 0 British Dominions and Colonial Government 
667,050 “C” | Securities, Bank of England and British 
Shares of 41 | Corporation Stocks 1,704,128 18 7 


each, fully paid 667,050 0 0 | Other Investments (including fully-paid 
——_—_——— 15,858,217 0 0) Shares and 500,000 “B”’ Shares of £5 
Reserve Fund we as = .. 10,250,000 0 *) each, £1 per Share paid up in Barclays 

k (Dominion, Colonial and Overseas) 2,704,153 17 7 


——_——————_ 58, 389,700 4 2 /f} 
| The British Linen Bank— £1,228,529 Os. Od. Stock . -. 98,670,587 0 O |f| 
Union Bank of Manchester Limited—300, 000 Shares of 85 each, | 
| £2 10s. pai , < -- 1,950,000 0 0 
Advances to Customers and other Accounts x . 161,867,905 16 1 





| Liability of Customers for Acceptances and Endorsements, etc. 12,830,668 15 10 
| Bank Premises and {Adjoining Properties . . ‘ ; 5,408,986 3 0 


£357,312,357 18 ‘i £357,312,357 13 4 



































































On Long Runs 


Get a packet of Rowntree’s 
delicious MOTORING Chocolate 
before you start. It has been made 
specially nourishing 
with almonds and 
raisins aS a great 
stand-by food for 
( ; all motorists. 

Often and 
often it will save 
pulling up for 
meals when on 
the road. 


ROWNTREE’S 


MOTORING 
CHOCOLATE 


with Almonds and Raisins 


-of course 
it’s cool 





THAT SECRET BLEND OF RARE TOBACCOS 
Plain (red label) }-lb. 1/-; Milk (blue label) }-lb. 1/1, Made by Lambert and Butler. Established 1836, Branch of The 











— Imperial Tobacco Co. (of Great Britain and Ireland), Ltd. W.A.343 





°c aS CST > 
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THE WEEK IN THE CITY BI 
INDIA 45 PER CENT. AND TRUSTEES—NEW INVESTMENT TRUSTS—BRITISH ENKA. 

. HERE does the money come from? ”’ isthe usual lished that old trust companies often buy the preference 

question asked when an issue like the £7,500,000 stocks of a new trust company. at the discount after 

India 4} per cent. Stock at 91} this week is ‘* splitting *’ merely for the rise of a few points that js 
over-subscribed. The profound answer is ‘“ From one bound to come as the new stock gets absorbed. Th 
pocket to another.” The less profound broker will argue * * * ameri 
that there are so many millions of pounds at the disposal Dealings began a week ago in the £1 shares of British xt the 
of so many thousands of trustees who are all looking for Enka, manufacturers of viscose and artificial silk, at 23 $.W.1, 
good trustee securities to yield 5 per cent., and finding It is always difficult to ascertain whether “‘ placed ” shares ™ 
them scarce. It is easy to obtain an average yield of over are being introduced on the Stock Exchange at a fair = 
5 per cent. on trustee securities by taking such stocks as_ price. The British Enka has a capital of £1,000,000, of pooh 
London & North Eastern 4 per cent. Second Preference at which 150,000 shares were credited as fully paid to ‘the $3,198, 
64 to yield 6.25 per cent., or New South Wales 5} per cent. Maekubee Company : (a) for the acquisition of the British = 
1947-57 at 100, or an Indian Railway guaranteed ordinary Empire rights of the Dutch Enka patents owned b rp 
stock to yield, say, 5.75 per cent., but conservative trustees Maekubee; (b) for services rendered as technical aiuen were | 
do not like to take the risks involved in holding stocks that (c) for a guarantee of 6 per cent. interest from 1925-28 for ca: 
should not properly be included in the trustee list. Hence (Sep.) on £250,000 First Mortgage Convertible Debentures -_ 
the new India 4} per cent. at 91} to yield 5 per cent. with of British Enka. Further, 600,000 shares in British Enka ‘ame 
redemption in 1968 was welcome, particularly as India 3 per _ were issued for cash at par to the Maekubee Company and side, | 
cent. and 3} per cent. were standing at prices to yield only the Union Corporation group in September, 1925, and partly 
4% per cent. By applying for India 4} per cent. a trustee 250,000 shares were issued for cash at par to shareholders sar 
could obtain an average yield of 5 per cent. on an invest- in May, 1927. Altogether the Maekubee hold 50 per cent. niles 
ment of, say, £20,000 in the following way : of the issued capital. The original subscribers will there- This | 
; Price. Flat Yield. fore do well out of their British Enka holdings. We do - 
roe a, hee mong captain a rae not suggest that 2§ (now 23) was not a fair price for the aon 
£7,000 Commonwealth of Australia ~ — British Enka introduction. The Company’s output from TI 
5% 1945-75 (Nov. issue)... 983 5.08%, its Aintree, Liverpool, factory at present amounts to all cl 
£4,000 London Midland & Scottish Pie 11,000 lbs. per day, but the additional plant shortly to be increé 
4% Guaranteed Stock ...  .. 81 5.02% completed will bring it up to 18,000 lbs. per day. In full ge 
To those who object to 5 per cent. War Loan being included production it is estimated that the Company will earn hy 
in this list on the ground that it is a potentially short-dated £400,000 or 40 per cent. As a lock-up with speculative free | 
security, we reply that the Government is not likely for possibilities the shares might be bought, but until some a dis 
some years to ** get away ”? with any conversion of the of the profit-taking sales are absorbed the shares are not i “ 
£2,000 million block of 5 per cent. War Loan that is not likely to move far. ol 
attractive to holders from the point of view of yield. 7 Se ree and V 
* * * celahemetoanerar ices — each, 

That the demand for investment stocks is strong at [row —= SSS, 2.06 
the present time is shown by the success of two investment oh 
trust company issues—English & New York with 72,997 The the ( 
shares of £10, and Nineteen Twenty-eight Trust with > aon 
125,000 shares of £10. Dealings in the first began on N WV \ k N { mee 
Monday at a premium of 10s., while so great was the e or a 10M a 
demand for firm shares in the second that £1,000,000 was (the most outspoken exponent of liberal thought in America) £1,95 
placed privately in two or three days, leaving the public of wl 
to subscribe for only 25,000 shares. The success of an announces pe. 
investment trust company depends entirely on management. . ro 
Both these companies had directors who were connected A Fortnightly Letter from Washington the f 
with important issuing houses or investment trust com- by THE UNOFFICIAL SPOKESMAN pros} 
panies. If a trustee has not the time or opportunity or me 
pepe = _— his a — a large = Two important series of to St 
of sound securities and wate ose securities so as to pro- ‘ } enter 
tect his trust fund, he cannot do better than buy the ES SSE eee : om 
ordinary stock of an investment trust company. A sum eren 
of £100 invested in the trust company is in effect spread PRESIDENTIAL POSSIBILITIES po 
among hundreds of good securities chosen by those who by OSWALD GARRISON VILLARD £140, 
are presumably skilled in the management of trust funds. rood 

* * * 

Following the modern practice of trust companies the MY PRIVATE UTOPIA = 
£10 shares of the English and New York Trust and the by UPTON SINCLAIR, WILLIS J. ABBOT, Ordii 
Nineteen Twenty-eight Trust will be converted when fully SINCLAIR LEWIS, STUART CHASE, IVY profi 
paid up into £6 of preference stock, entitled to a cumulative LEE, H. L. MENCKEN. MAX EASTMAN wn 
dividend of 5 per cent., and £4 of ordinary stock. The | ie aitiaeic d a neni 
reason of this splitting may not be apparent to the man- i and others Com; 
in-the-street. It is in effect a manceuvre to issue preference. |} T E d Fi : . that 
stock at 5 per cent. at a discount. By law no company can } wo European and Five American Literary a 
issue stock at a discount and ordinarily no new trust com-_ | Supplements annually the | 
pany could raise money at 5 percent. But an investment || , , ae 
trust ordinary stock, if it is backed by an influential and_ |) Weekly International Affairs Section _ 
experienced board of directors, will generally go to a i 
premium. Hence when the stock is split into preference |) 
and ordinary, the holders can sell the preference stock at British Agent : 

a discount and still ‘* break even ” by selling ordinary Gerrrupe M. Cross, 13, Woburn Square, London, W.C.1 
stock (if they want to) at a premium. The new buyers of Subscription: 25/- a year 6/3 three months 

the preference stock at a discount will have a stock yield- Specimen copies free on request 

ing over 5 per cent. The “ splitting ” practice ‘is so estab- 
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COMPANY MEETING. —— . — 
BRITISH-AMERICAN TOBACCO | 
COMPANY, LIMITED. 





- 








r Continued Growth of the Enterprise. 
is 
The Twenty-fifth Annual General Meeting of the British- 
american Tobacco Company, Limited, was held on the 16th inst., 
bh at the offices of the Company, Westminster House, 7, Millbank, 
$W.1, Sir Hugo Cunliffe-Owen, Bart., the Chairman, presiding. 
: The Chairman, in the course of his speech, said: On the 


assets Side of the Balance-Sheet, Loans to and Current Accounts 
with your Associated Companies, £5,390,631, show a decrease of 
af $3,198,813. This is due partly to the fact that your loans to and 



































le current accounts with China have been substantially reduced 
hb owing to the conditions at present prevailing in that country, | 
y and partly to the fact that certain of your subsidiary Companies | seas | 
53 were under capitalized and you have subscribed for new shares | | 
for cash in such Companies, which enabled them to reduce their ! | 
, indebtedness to your Company. i | 
° Investments in Associated Companies show an increase from , 
€:) £16,919,379 to £20,135,601. This is the largest item on the Assets | | 
a side, and shows an increase this year of £3,216,226. This is | | 
d partly accounted for by the increase of your investments in other | 
Associated Companies and in the purchase of new businesses. | 
rs Stocks of Leaf, Manufactured Goods and Materials at cost ; J} oe ee Pree 
t. or under, now stand at £5,652,893, or an increase of £629,862. | | Madde. ea 
e- This is due to the increase in the purchase of leaf tobacco to | | The Victory, 1805 
lo meet increasing business. The Stocks of Leaf, Manufactured ! Ld 
Geods and Materials have been carried at cost or under as in | Ip @) € § 
we previous years. im | S 
m The Accounts show a net profit for the year, after deducting | ot all periods. 
to all charges and providing for Income Tax, of £6,354,095, an | Most effective for the decoration of halls, libraries, or 
. increase Of £158,278 over the previous year, which the Directors | dining rooms. 
lt irust the shareholders will consicer pty 4 Satisfactory. Last year | Our collection comprises Roman and Viking Galleys, Spanish Caravels, 
we carried forward a balance of £4,026,173, out of which we | famous 16th Century British Men-of-war and 19th Century Clippers. 
‘ paid a finai dividend of one shilling and eight pence per share | MODERATE PRI: ES. 
ve free of Income Tax) amounting to £1,958,298, which left us with | Illustrated catalogue on request. 
re adisposable balance of £2,067,874. ‘ ; G. A. GUDE & (o. Ltd.., Dept. 10, 
ot : During me ree some additional Coupons have been deposited | 15/17, KING SI., Sf. JAMES’s, LONDON, S.W.1 
with us in respect of the shares issuable in pursuance of the | 
{ 


Extraordinary Resolution of the shareholders of June 2ist, 1926, 
a and we have allotted to shareholders 2,901 Ordinary Shares of £1 
each, and a sum of £2,901 is deducted from the balance, leaving 
$2,064,973. To this must be added the profits for the year as 
previously mentioned, £6,354,095, less the Preference dividend 
amounting to £225,000, and the four interim dividends paid on 
the Ordinary Shares for the year amounting to £3,916,600, 
leaving a disposable balance of £4,277,468, out of which the 
Directors recommend the distribution on January 23rd instant 
of a final dividend (free of British Income Tax) on the issued 
| Ordinary Shares of is. 8d. per share, amounting to 
£1,958,339 5s., leaving £2,319,129 13s. 3d. to be carried forward, all 

of which is required in the operations of the Company. 

During the year under review there was no improvement in 
the trading conditions in China, and the revenues we derived 
from that country suffered substantially. We can only hope that 
the forces which are working in China for order, security, and 
prosperity will, in the end, prove triumphant. : 

At the end of last September we completed the first twenty- 
five years of the Company’s operations, and it may be of interest 
to Shareholders if I give a little résumé of the growth of their 
enterprise. This Company was formed in September, 1902, with 
acapital of £6,000,000, divided into 1,500,000 Five per Cent. Pre- 
ference Shares of £1 each and 4,500,000 Ordinary Shares of £1 
each. In our first month’s trading we made a net loss of some 
£10,000, and our first year’s earnings resulted in a net profit of 
£140,000. By September, 1912, our profits had grown to £1,981,159 
and our capital was then 6,500,000 Ordinary Shares and 4,500,000 
Preference Shares, From that time we have been fortunate in 
having an almost uninterrupted increase in prosperity, and to- 
day withsan issued capital of £27,999,606, divided into 23,499,606 
Ordinary Shares and 4,500,000 Preference Shares, we have a net 
profit of £6,354,095 17s. 5d. 

Results for the year under review in nearly all parts of the 
World were very satisfactory, greatly due to the good manage- 

















MIDLAND BANK 


| 
LIMITED 


Established 1836 it 


Chairman: 
THE RIGHT HON. R. McKENNA 
Deputy Chairmen : } 
W. G. BRADSHAW, C.B.E.. S. CHRISTOPHERSON |i} | 
Joint Managing Directors : a} 
FREDERICK HYDE EDGAR W. WOOLLEY 




















Statement of Accounts 
December 3/ st, 1927 

LIABILITIES 

Paid-up Capital .. we a 
Reserve Fund ie oe ae ‘ 
Current, Deposit & other Accounts (including 
Profit Balance) .. ee oe - 376,122,881 
Acceptances & Confirmed Credits . . 20,160,424 
Engagements ~s on a - 16,837,100 

ASSETS 
Coin, Gold Bullion, Notes & Balances with 

Bank of England ne oe -+ 49,763,778 
Balances with, & Cheques on other Banks .. 18,641,269 
Money at Call & Short Notice «+ 27,589,077 


£ 
- 12,665,798 
12,665,798 





ia! - « oo Seeusee 
ment and efficiency of the Boards of Directors of the Associated Bills Discounted . . . -+ 49,314,778 
Companies and the loyalty of their respective staffs. I am sure Advances ee - 206,487,910 


that you will join with me in congratulating them on the 
Successful results they have achieved. 

Mr. S. J. Gillchrest (one of the Deputy-Chairmen) seconded 
the Resolution, which was carried unanimously. 


Liabilities of Customers for Acceptances, 
Confirmed Credits & Engagements -.- 36,997,594 

Bank Premises .. we oe -- 7,635,646 

Capital, Reserve & Undivided Profits of 
Belfast Banking Co. Ltd. eo -- 1,343,781 
The Clydesdale Bank Ltd. ee ee 2,782,233 
North of Scotland Bank Ltd. .. -» 2,176,649 
Midland Bank Executor and Trustee Co. Ltd. 363,776 


The Midland Bank and its Affiliations operate 2410 
branches in Great Britain and Northern Ireland, and 
have agents and correspondents in all parts of the world. 


HEAD OFFICE : 5 THREADNEEDLE ST., LONDON, E.C.2 

















r ___ Forcleaning Silver Electro Plate &c. 
‘Goddard’ 
os ara s 


late Powder 


Sold everywhere 6¢ I+ 2 & 4- 
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TOURS, WHERE TO STAY, &< 


REFORMED INNS, 


A Si FOR DESCRIPTIVE LIST (gratis) of 170 INNS 
AN) HOTELS managed by the PEopLe’s REFRESH- 
MENT House Association, Ltp. 


P.R.H.A., Ltd., St. George's House, 193, Regent St.,W.1. 





THACKERAY HOTEL, opposite the British Museum, Great 

Russell Street, London, W.C.1. Large and well-appointed Temperance 
Hotel. Perfect Sanitation; fireproof floors. Bedroom, Breakfast, and attend- 
ance, from 8s, 6d. per night. Full tariff on application. Telegrams : 
“ Thackeray, London.” Telephone: Museum 1280 (2 lines). 











EDUCATIONAL. 


WENTWORTH. 





PUBLIC RESIDENTIAL SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. 
(College Road, Bournemouth.) 


Chairman: Rev. J. D. JONES, C.H., M.A., D.D. 
‘Principal: Miss M. DAVIE, B.A., London. 
The Scheel stands in its own grounds of 10 acres, facing Bournemouth 
‘Bay. Entrance Scholarships. 
Prospectus from the Principal. 
Bournemouth Collegiate Schools, Ltd. 





FARMHOUSE SCHOOL, MAYORTORNE MANOR, WENDOVER, 

BUCKS. Aims at educating children to become responsible citizens 
through practical as well as intellectual work. Economics taught in the Upper 
Forms. Preparation for the Universities. Girls, 8 to 18 years; boys, 8 to 12. 
Principals: Isape. Fry Avice TRENCH. 





A FRIENDS’ BOARDING SCHOOL 
For Boys aged 8—18. 


STRAMONGATE SCHOOL, KENDAL. 


HHIGHLY-QUALIFIED STAFF — one to every ten boys. Special 
System of SMALL SEPARATE HOUSES with informal intimate family life. 
Small boys together in one House. Write for Prospectus and Government 
Inspectors’ Report, and particulars of Entrance Scholarships, to the Secretary 
to the Governors. 





PINEHURST, CROWBOROUGH, SUSSEX. — High Ground on 


edge of moorland. Girls 9—19. Principal: Heten T. Nigup, M.A. 
(Manchester), Class. Trip. (Camb.). 





Endowed 


1711. Headmistress: Miss E. C. Nightingale, 


Boarding School for Girls. 


“7k. WILLIAMS ” SCHOOL, Dolgelley, N. Wales. 
M.A. 





BEDFORD PHYSICAL TRAINING COLLEGE. 
Miss STANSFELD. 
Students are trained in this College to become Teachers of Gymnastics, 


Games, &c. Fees £165 per year. For particulars, apply The Secretary, 
7, Lansdown Road, Bedford. 


Principal : 





ROEBEL EDUCATIONAL INSTITUTE COLLEGE 
TEACHERS, GROVE HOUSE, ROEHAMPTON LANE, S.W.15. 
STRATION SCHOOL, COLET GARDENS, W. KENSINGTON, 
man, C. G. Montefiore, D.D., M.A. Principal: Miss E. E. 
information concerning Scholarships, Loan Fund and Grant 
of Education, apply to the Secretary. 


FOR 
DEMON- 
W.14. Chair- 
Lawrence.—For 
from the Board 


LITERARY. 





YPEWRITING, 10d. per 1,000; prompt and careful work.— 
Weatherley, 5, The Close, Thornhill Park, Bitterne, Southampton. 





OOKPLATES,.—Original exclusive designs from 2 gns.—Write 
OSBORNES, Artist-Engravers, 
27, Eastcastle Street, 


London, W.1. 





46 HE RELIGION OF A UNITARIAN.”’ Given post free.—Miss 
Barmby, Mount Pleasant, Sidmouth. 


HE JOURNAL OF CAREERS: 
A VALUABLE GUIDE FOR PARENTS 
with boys and girls at public schools, secondary schools or 
Described as “the last word on careers, giving the soundest 
complete information on careers and the way to train for them.” 
Is. monthly, from 61 Conduit Street, W.1. 





universities 
and most 





L PARN to Write Articles and Stories: earn while learning. 
Booklet free.—Regent Institute, 13r, Victoria Street, S.W. 
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APPOINTMENTS VACANT & WANTED 





THE UNIVERSITY OF ADELAIDE. 


HUGHES PROFESSORSHIP OF CLASSICS & COMPARATIVE PHILOLOgy 


PPLICATIONS are invited, not later than February 15th, 1928 
for the above Professorship, which has been relinquished by Professor 

Darnley Naylor. Salary £1,100. 
The Professor must take up his duties on June Ist, 1928, or the earliest 
date thereafter. 

Reasonable travelling expenses, not exceeding £200, will be paid, 

For further information apply to The Agent-General for South Australia, 
Australia House, Strand, London, to whom applications, marked “ Hughes 
Professorship of Classics,”” should be sent. 


METROPOLITAN BOROUGH OF GREENWICH. 
APPOINTMENT OF 





TWO MALE JUNIOR ASSISTANTS (GRADE “4” 
BRANCH LIBRARY. 

HE COUNCIL of the Metropolitan Borough of Greenwich 

is prepared to receive applications for the appointment of two Male Junior 

Assistants (Grade “A ”) for a Branch Library. Applicants must be not less 

than 16 nor more than 18 years of age. 

The salary will commence at the rate of £102 per annum, rising on approved 
service, by four annual increments of not less than £7 10s.; then six annual 
increments of not less than £10; and after 15 years’ service by two further 
annual increments of not less than £15. The above-mentioned...lary may 
fluctuate in accordance with the cost of living figure. i 

The appointments will be subject to the provisions of the Council’s Super. 
annuation Act, and to the terms and conditions laid down in the scheme for 
recruitment, conditions of service and rates of pay of officers, adopted by the 
Council on June 6th, 1923, and the persons appointed must have one 
of the examinations set out on the form of application. 

Applications must be in the handwriting of the applicants, on forms to 
be obtained from the undersigned, and must be accompanied by copies of not 
more than three recent testimonials, such applications to sealed 
endorsed “ Library Assistant,” and must be received here not later «than 10 a.m. 
on Tuesday, January 3ist, 1928. _ 

The appointments will be terminable by one month’s notice in writing on 
either side. Canvassing Members of the Council, either directly or indirectly, 
will be a disqualification. u 

Stamped addressed foolscap envelope must accompany application for form, 

FREDERICK J. SIMPSON, 
Town Clerk. 
Town Hall, Greenwich Road, 
Greenwich, S.E.10. 
January 18th, 1928. 


COUNTY BOROUGH OF SOUTHEND-ON-SEA 
EDUCATION COMMITTEE. 


PRINCIPAL OF THE MUNICIPAL SCHOOL OF ARTS AND CRAFTS. 


APPLICATIONS are invited for the post of Principal of the 

Municipal School of Arts and Crafts. It will be part of the duties of the 
Principal to advise with regard to the teaching of Art in the Public Elemen- 
tary Schools of the Borough. 

The School conains at present about 320 students, of whom 120 are in full- 
time attendance in the Junior Art Department. The Architectural Depart- 
ment of the School is recognised by the Royal Institute of British Architects 
as exempting students from the Intermediate Examination of that Body. 

Candidates must be fully qualified under the Regulations of the Board of 
Education and should be able to give evidence of organising ability with special 
knowledge of the application of art to industries, particularly the building 
trades. 

The persen appointed will be required to pass a medical examination. 

The commencing salary will be rom £650 to £700 per annum, 
to qualifications and experience, and will rise by annual increments of £25 
to a maximum of £850. s 

Applications, on forms to be obtained from the undersigned on receipt of 
a stamped addressed foolscap envelope, should be returned accompanied by 
copies of three recent testimonials not later than February 18th, 1928. 

Canvassing direcly or indirectly will be a disqualification. 

JOHN SARGENT, 
Director of Education. 

Education Office, 

20, Warrior Square, 
Southend-on-Sea. 
January, 1928. 


PENRHOS COLLEGE, COLWYN BAY. 


WING to the retirement of Miss Rosa Hovey, B.A., Principal 
of Penrhos College, Colwyn Bay, which will take place in July, 1928, 
the Governors will shortly appoint a new Principal, and invite applications 
from ladies who are graduates. 
The School is a Wesleyan 
member of the Wesleyan Church. 
in residence is 320. : ‘ 
Salary to commence at £1,200 per annum, with board and residence in the 
Main School Building. 2 
The new Principal should take up her residence as soon as possible after 
the middle of August, 1928. . : 
Applications by letter, with copies of testimonials, should be forwarded to 
Mr. C. H. Mitchell, 22, Lord Street, Liverpool, from whom further information 
mav he obtained. . 
DVERTISER (31) with wide experience of English and 
Foreign Books on Literature, Science, Art, and other subjects, at present 
bookselling, desires position as_ Assistant to Librarian in Private. or Public 
Library. Opportunity for experience in Librarianship of greater consequence 
than salary. Well-educated; cultured; good French and German (translation. 
correspondence, etc.): typist (own machine).—Box 126, THE NATION AND 
ATHEN£UM, 88, Great James Street, W.C.1. 





Foundation, and the Principal must be a 
All pupils are boarders; the present number 





PUBLIC NOTICES, LECTURES. ETC._ 
UNIVERSITY OF LONDON, SCHOOI. OF LIBRARIANSHIP. 


EASTER VACATION SCHOOL, 
At the University of Rome, April 2nd—14th, 1928. 


C COURSES of Lectures on Contemporary English Poetry; 
ataloguing of Early Printed Books; International Bibliography; — 
their Preservation and Study, etc.; also by Mrs. Eugenie Strong on Ma min 
Sculpture and Painting, and on Ancient Book Illustration; and by Mr. } 
S. Briggs, F.R A.. on the Architecture of Rome. 
Full particulars from— 











Cc. 0. G. DOUIF, 
Secretary 
University College, Gower Street, W.C.1. 


— 
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